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Next Door. 


The Rev. Samuel Holton was sitting in his | 


study one evening when the housemaid rappe:! 
on his door and announced that there was a 
stranger down-stairs who wanted to see “the 
preacher.’’ 

On descending to the parlor Mr. Holton was 
met by a young man he had never seen before. 

“T came on an errand for a friend of mine,” 
said the stranger. “He was a little diffident 
about coming himself. He is to be married on 
the evening of December tenth, and I called to 
see if you could perform the ceremony for him.’’ 

Mr. Holton consulted his note-book and found 
that he had no engagement for that evening. 

“Will your friend come here with his bride or 
am I to go to her home?” he asked. 

“The ceremony will be performed at the bride’s 
home, although it is to be a very private wedding 
with but three or four present outside of the 
family. Number ninety-four Kenzie Street. A 
carriage will be sent for you.” 

“You need not go to that trouble and expense,” 
said the considerate Mr. Holton. ‘Kenzie Street 
is so near that I can walk there in less than five | op 
minutes, and I am fonder of walking than I am 
of riding.” 

“Just as you please, sir,” replied the stranger, 
rising to go. ‘‘We will consider the matter settled, 
then.” 

“Oh, yes, I will certainly be there,” replied 
Mr. Holton, who did not have very many wed- 
ding fees to present to his wife. 

When the stranger had departed Mr. Holton 
returned to his study, and later in the evening 
made a note of his engagement for December 
tenth at eight o’clock. 

At a quarter of eight on that evening he set 
out for Kenzie Street, and a few minutes later he 
rang the bell at the door of a neat two-story 
house, with lights in all of the front windows. 
A servant admitted him and he was met at the 
parlor door by a gentleman who was a stranger 
to him, but whom he remembered having seen in 
his congregation. 

“You are Mr. 
gentleman cordially, as he extended his hand. 
am very glad to see you.” 

Six or eight ladies and gentlemen were seated 
in the parlor. 

**Probably you do not know any of our friends, 
but they will be glad to know you,” said the host, 
as they entered the parlor. 

Forinal introductions followed and Mr. Holton 
sat down to await the appearance of the bridal 
couple. He had exchanged a few polite words 
with a lady by his side when a very pretty and 
modest-looking young lady came into the parlor 
with a tall and slender young man by her side. 

Mr. Holton arose, and so also did the hostess, 
who said: 

‘This is my daughter Lucy, Mr. Holton, and 
this is Mr. Wheeler.” 

“IT am very glad to meet you, and under such 
peculiarly pleasant circumstances. Nothing gives 
me greater pleasure than to unite young people 
in the holy bonds of matrimony. Shall | proceed 
at once with the ceremony ?” 

“The ceremony?’’ asked the host, while the 
young couple looked at each other with crimson 
cheeks. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Holton, blandly. “I was 
told that the wedding would occur at eight o’clock, 
and I have made another engagement for half- 
past eight. If our young friends will kindly join 
hands I will —” 

“O George!” cried the young lady, with her 
handkerchief to her face, while the young man 
said bluntly : 

“T don’t know what he’s talking about. 
all Greek to me.” 

“Why—why—aren’t you and this young lady 
to be married?” asked Mr. Holton. 

“Well, it won’t be my fault if we’re not—some 
day,”” was the young man’s frank reply. “But I 
haven’t had the courage to say anything about it 
toher yet. If she —”’ 

But the young lady had fied from the room. 

“This is very remarkable,” said Mr. Holton. 
“T was engaged ten days ago to come to ninety- 
four Kenzie Street to marry a young couple 
and —” 

“This is not number ninety-four, Mr. Holton,” 
said the host. ‘This is ninety-two.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, I beg your pardon for 
my dreadful blunder,” said Mr. Holton, in much 
confusion. ‘I could not see the numbers on the 
houses, but I saw number fifty-eight and I 
thought I had counted up to ninety-four. It was 
very stupid of me not to make sure before I 
came in. It is extremely awkward all around.” 

“No harm has been done and it is really very 
funny,” said Mr. Graydon, in whose house Mr. 
Holton was. 

“These friends have simply come in to spend 
the evening with us, and our friend George here 
had happened to go into another room to look at 
a picture my daughter has been painting. That 
is how they happened to come into the parlor | 
together. 


Holton, I believe,” said the 
sey 


It’s 





Number ninety-four is the next house | yawning. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| above ours. The people are strangers to us, but 


_my wife said that she thought something unusual 
| was going on in there. You are entirely excus- 


able for the mistake you have made.” 

“We were getting a little nervous about you, 
sir,” said the hostess at number ninety-four when 
Mr. Holton finally found himself in that house. 

“T am a little nervous myself,” said Mr. Hol- 
ton; but he did not explain the cause of his 
unusual nervousness. 

He was not at a!l nervous, however, when a 

ear later he was really called upon to go to 
number ninety-two to perform the ceremony for 
George and Lucy. J. L. HARBOUR. 
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A Colonial Church Quarrel. 


“The faculty of provoking a quarrel and of 
maintaining it by wilfulness was hereditary in 
the race,” says the author of “Side Glimpses 
from the Colonial Meeting-House.” At Ware- 
ham, Mass., as late as 1829 the question in dispute 
as to building a larger meeting-house was settled 
by a few men who silently assembled at midnight, 
pulled down the old house of worship and carted 
away its remains. And this was not the sole 
instance where a quarrel was summarily settled 
in the same fashion, for it is recorded in New- 
bury, in 1713, that Deacon Merrill and Deacon 
Brown were summoned to give reasons for absent- 
ing themselves from the communion-table. 

They answered in all seriousness that their 

——— had stolen the meeting-house, “violently 
‘pulling it down and carrying it away, contrary to 
our minds and consent.”’ 

Church quarrels in early New England gave 
birth to anecdotes which have been preserved in 
local traditions. It is said that John we: 
first minister of Colchester, was noted for hi 
worldly wisdom, and for that reason a quaveling 


church in a neighboring town appealed to him | 


for help. He sent his advice by letter, and at 
the same time he wrote to a man working on a 
distant farm. These missives were interchanged, 
and that which the church received was this: 

“You will see to the fences that they be high 
enough and strong; and will take particular 
care that the old black bull don’t get in.” 

When this message from the wise parson had 
been read, there was silence in the meeting-house. 
At last the reader laid down the letter, and with 
an air of extreme seriousness said to the assem- 
bled church : 

‘Brethren, this advice is just what we want! 
We've neglected our fences; they’re as rotten as 
— That old black bull means thedevil. He 

got into our pasture; and the thing for us to 
do is to drive him out and set up stouter fences!’ 


2 
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Military Orders in the Vernacular. 


Thousands of plain American citizens made 
first-rate soldiers, and even first-rate officers, who 
at the beginning of the Civil War knew absolutely 
nothing of military tactics. They began, of 
course, by making some ludicrous mistakes, but 
even then many of them knew how to get out of 


a bad place, though not according to the methods 
laid down in any manual. 


An instance of this sort was lately narrated by 
the Washington Star, the hero of the affair being 
a Confederate captain, “unskilled in military 
matters, but eager to wipe the North off the map.” 
South Covalion Sench, welding Vohemhonasent 

Ww a gun 
Set ter act the teat uel Gat on 
of sedge, and in the rear of that was the 
—_, low, woody growth, hardly to be called 
tim 

He had not been on a Sa beach long before the 
Yankees, as he pe 2 it, “got onto him,” 
and sent a shell whizzing that way. His men 
yelled, and fired a musketry volley. Then came 
another shell—several —_, a. till the 


captain found the place Getting too hot for 
comfort. What order should hegive? Hedidn’t 
know, but just then a shell came pretty near him 
and nu his wits. 


“Unbeach and sedge!”’ he shouted. The men 
ong — he meant, and lost no time in break- 
‘or 
ut the shells followed them, and soon another 
order became necessary. 
“Unsedge ona trea brush!” shouted the captain. 
enn men obeyed, and stayed in the brush till 
a = a in turn grew untenable. 
“Unbrush and squander!” called the captain ; 
uandered” to a place where no 


and the men ar 
reach them. 


Yankee shell 
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Above His Business. 


A certain professor entered his club the other 
afternoon, says the New York Journal, wearing 
several pieces of sticking-plaster on his erudite 
countenance. 


One of his friends presently inquired what was 
the matter. 

“Razor,” said the professor, briefly. 

“Great Cysar! here did you wi shaved ? ” 
asked young Rounder, sympathetically 

“It’sea strange thing,” said the povtenser. = 
was shaved this morning by a man who really is, 
I suppose, a little above being a barber. I know 
of my own knowledge that he is an alumnus of 
one of the leading American ‘colleges; that he 
studied in Heidelberg afterward, and spent 
‘several years in other foreign educational centres 
I know, also of my own knowledge, that he has 
contributed scientific articles to our best maga- 
zines, .and has numbered among his intimate 
friends men of the highest social and scientific 
standing in Europe and America. And yet,” 
soliloquized the professor, “he can’t shave a man 
decently.” 

“By oo ” exclaimed os Rounder, in 
astonishment. ‘What is he a barber for, with 


| all those ose accomplishments ? ’” 
“Oh, he isn’t a barber,” said the professor, 
“I shaved myself this morning.” 
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Your New House. 
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'; THOMAS F. SWAN, 
y 12 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
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A Bootless Quest. 


Between Denver and Colorado Springs. 
The friend in the next car.——Disastrous 
results of an evening call.—How Henry 
“caught up,” and what was in his bag. 


HE midnight train on the Salt Lake 

, and Colorado Central Railroad, 
commonly known as the “Utah 
Express,” was gliding out of the 
brilliantly lighted depot at Denver 
with slowly clanging bell. All 
the passengers of the two luxurious 
‘sleepers’ had disappeared into 
their berths on entering the car 
with the exception of Blair Arnold, who sat in 
the smoking compartment of the rear sleeper 
finishing his cigar. ‘The porter entered, whistling 
softly, and opening a closet, began arranging his 
towels and pillow-cases. 

“Porter,” said Arnold, after watching him a 
moment, ‘‘I’ve never seen you before on this run, 
have 1?” 

“Guess not, suh,” replied the porter, grinning 
broadly. “Dis my fuhst trip on dis run.” 

“‘And I suppose you’ve made up my berth with 
the foot toward the engine?’ pursued Arnold, 
carefully pushing the ashes from his cigar with 
his little finger. 

“Yes, suh,” said the porter, still grinning. 
“*Mos’ people wants ’em dat way.”’ 

“Well, now, I’ll tell you something to remem- 
ber,” said Arnold. ‘‘Whenever I go over this 
road, and it’s not very seldom, you want to make 
up my berth with the head toward the engine, 
because that’s the only way I can sleep.” 

“All right, suh,’* said the porter, turning into 
the car again. 

Arnold called him back. ‘‘What’s become of 
Frank, who used to have this run on the Wednes- 
day night train?’ he asked. 

**He’s gone west, suh; runs no’th f’om ’ Frisco, 
suh.” 

“And where did you come from?” pursued 
Arnold, idly. 

“Me, suh? I used to run west f’om Boston to 
Buffalo, sometimes to Chicago.” 

“Really!” said Arnold, with some interest. 
‘*That’s where I’m from. I was born in Boston.” 

“Yes, suh?’’ said the porter, with a broader 
grin than ever. 

“Yes,” said Arnold, handing the porter a coin, 





“and here’s for our better acquaintance. What | 


do you call yourself?” 

“Thank you, suh. Henry’s my name; they 
call me Boston Henry, suh.” 

“Pll remember it,” said Arnold, smiling. 
“Now if you'll fix that bed of mine, I’m about 
ready to occupy it.” 

“All right, suh,”’ said the porter, going into 
the car. 

As soon‘as Arnold was settled for the night, 
Henry collected the shoes of the sleeping pussen- 
gers, and marking the berth numbers of the 
owners upon them, settled down to the task of 
blacking them. 
blacking-box, however, before the appearance of 
the porter from the car ahead provoked an ample 
grin of welcome on his jovial countenance. 

“Hullo, Cha’ley!” he exclaimed. “How you 
comin’ it?” 

“Oh, so-so,”’ answered the newcomer. 
kind of a crowd you got?” 

**Pretty chilly crowd, I’m afraid,” said Henry. 
“They aint but one of ‘em warmed up any so 
far.’’ 

‘Pack up your outfit there an’ bring it into my 
place,” said Charley, ‘“‘and we'll shine ’em up 


“What 


togethah. Did you get a nap befo’ we stahted ?” 
“Yep,” answered Henry. “I lay over at 
Denver.” 


“Then we'll get the brakeman in an’ have a 
game o’ euchre afteh we’re through,” said 
Charley, as Henry gathered up his possessions. 

The two negroes passed across the rubber- 
carpeted vestibule between the cars, and the 
foot-gear of the travellers soon began to shine 
brightly under the merry swish of their brushes. 
They enlivened their talk by guffaws at the 
brakeman, who was trying to get a little sleep on 
one of the long seats in the smoking-room. 


Hardly had he opened his | 
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| Finally, seeing that he could have no peace 

| there, he agreed to play cards with the porters, 
| so a table was produced and a game begun. The 
cinders tinkled merrily against the windows, and 
| the pounding of the heavy trucks across the rail- 
joints hardly sufficed to drown the roars of 
laughter with which the porters greeted the 
mistakes of the sleepy brakeman. 

The game over, Henry gathered up his collec- 
tion of polished shoes and threw open the door of 
the car. A breath of the cold night air of the 
cation struck his face. He stood a moment as if 
petrified, with mouth and eyes wide open; then 
slammed the door and dropped into a seat. 

| “Good Lawd!” he gasped. ‘Good Lawd!’ 
The brakeman sat up, and Charley looked 
frightened. ‘‘Wha’s the matter?” he asked, 
excitedly. 

Henry pointed weakly toward the end of the 
car, and murmured, ‘‘My car’s gone! Switched 
off at Colorado Springs!’ 

Charley looked out and saw 
the end lights swinging from the 
car; the last sleeper had been 
switched off. ‘‘You’ah left this 
time fo’ shuah,” he remarked, 
shaking his head at his dejected 
companion. ‘But you kin ketch 
‘em ’fo’ they git to Sal’ Lake,” 
he went on, “‘an’ there’ll be 
another porter aboard kin make 
up the berths.”’ 

“Huccome they aint ran down 
to Pueblo?” demanded Henry, 
aggressively. ‘““They’s something 
wrong. They can’t git ercross 
fom the Springs. Wha’d they 
want ter stop there fo’ ?” 

“Yes, they can,” put in the 
| brakeman. ‘Colonel Hunter- 

man’s private car is at Manitou, 
an’ they sent an engine down to 
the Springs this afternoon to pull 
him out to-night. They’re going 
| to hitch onto that so’s to take in 
Leadville an’ Glenwood. They’re 
going to do that regular after 
next month.” 

“I’m done for, anyway,” said 
Henry, despairingly. 

“Why?” demanded Charley. 
“There'll be plenty o’ porters 
aboard.” 

Henry pointed to the pile of 
shoes without a word. Charley 
| broke into a roar of laughter in 
|which the brakeman joined. 
| “Gracious!” he gasped, rolling 
|on the seat. ‘Think of all dem 
folks getting into Sal’ Lake an’ 
|not a shoe in de whole crowd! Whoopee!” 
“Oh yes,” growled Henry, “‘chigger away! 
| Mighty fine sport for you fellows, aint it? Wha’d 
| you s’pose it means ter me?” and he gazed 
| ruefully out of the window at the little square 
| of light which flickered along the ties of the 
adjoining track. 

The brakeman pulled out a time-table with a 
map on one side, and studied it attentively for a 
|moment. “Here you are!” said he. ‘Look 
here.”’ 

Henry came and looked over his shoulder, and 
followed his finger along the railroad lines on the 
| map. 
| “You see,” said the brakeman, “they go ’way 
around to the north here to go up to Glenwood, 
and then down here to Grand Junction, and get 
there at—at—here it is—three seventeen. That’s 
to-morrow afternoon.” 

“And I take the narrow gage ercross through 
Salida fom Pueblo?” said Henry. 

“Exactly,” replied the brakeman, looking at 
his watch, ‘and we’re due there in thirteen 
minutes. If you can get to Grand Junction 
before three o’clock, you’re all right, though most 
of ’em will miss their shoes before that.’’ 

Charley chuckled, and Henry made as if to 
throw a shoe at him. ‘Lemme take a dirty 
pillow-case to tote these shoes in, you black goose- 
egg,’’ he exclaimed, ‘“‘or I’ll teach you ter lead 
yer frien’s inter a box like this!” 

“‘Heah him talkin’!” said Charley. 
business is it ter tell him when the Salt Lake 





got sense enough to be second assistant po’teh to 
a flat-car!”’ and he laughed uproariously. 
“Neveh you mind!” rejoined Henry. ‘When 
I’ve been on this run as long as you, I hope ter 
have sense enough not ter get a frien’ in a serape, 
an’ then guy him about it;” and as the train 











“Whose | 


rolled into the depot at Pueblo he jumped off and | 


ran over to the telegraph-office. 
“When can I get over to Gran’ Junction?” 
he asked. 


“Start at nine forty-eight,” said the night | 
|looked up and down the aisle and finally at 


operator, without looking up. 
Henry dropped his bag. 

*fore that?” he asked. 
“*There’s a company special starts in about ten 


‘Aint there nothing 


minutes to take a construction gang to Salida, | 


and you could probably catch the Gunnison 
express there,” said the operator. 


“An’ get to Gran’ Junction when?” asked | 
growled the stranger. 


Henry. 
“Some time to-morrow afternoon.” 


\ 


a 


“That voice sounds familiar somehow,” he 
thought, ‘‘as well as the complaint.”’ 

A florid face framed in a rampant mass of 
reddish hair, and a curly beard of the same color 
emerged from the curtains opposite him, and 
“Td 


Arnold. “I can’t find my boots,” it said. 


| like to know why that beastly porter hasn’t 


brought ‘em back !” 

Arnold smiled. ‘Same here,”’ he remarked, 
laconically, pointing to his shoeless feet elevated 
on the seat in front of him. 

“What seems to be the matter anyway?” 


“Don’t know,” said Arnold ; “the porter is gone 


Henry took a time-table from the rack and | and apparently most of the shoes with him. -] 


passed out. 
the dawn, and he turned up his coat-collar as he 
walked along the platform. 





NOT 


A FIT. 


up, and after vainly groping under the edge of 
his berth for his shoes, touched the electric bell 
which is supposed to summon the porter. After 
ringing vainly for some time, he put his head out 
between the curtains and stopped the brakeman 
who was coming down the aisle. 

“I wish you would send that rascally porter 
here,’’ said Arnold. ‘This bell doesn’t seem to 
fetch him.” 

“IT don’t know where he is, I’m sure, sir,” 
answered the brakeman. “He doesn’t seem to 
be on the train. I'll send in the porter from the 
other car,” and he passed on. 

“Did you want me, sir?” inquired the porter 
of the sleeping-car “ Royal,” appearing a few 
minutes later between the parted curtains of 
Arnold’s berth. 

“Not so much as I want my shoes,’ said 
Arnold. ‘Do you know what Henry has done 
with them—and himself ?’’ 

“No, sir. I'll see if I can find them, sir,” he 
answered, gravely, and made an unavailing 
search beneath the berth and at the end of the 
car. 
“Never mind,” said Arnold, drawing on an 
extra pair of stockings. ‘‘Make up my section 
while I get dressed, and then we’ll find them,” 
and picking up his satchel, he repaired to the 
wash-room. 

The electric bell in the porter’s closet sounded 
merrily while Arnold was making his toilet. 
When he returned to his section the porter had 
just finished with it, and was hastening toward 


sleeper goes off at Colorado Springs? THe aint | the other end of the car in response to a somewhat 


petulant call of “Porter!’’ coming from that 


| direction. 


It was a feminine voice, and it aroused Arnold’s 
attention when he heard it complain, “‘Porter, I 
can’t find my shoes! What have you done with 
them ?” 


The eastern horizon was gray with | 





hear complaints on all sides. I guess all you can 
do is to have your berth made up and wait for the 


mystery to clear itself.’ 
At half-past seven Blair Arnold decided to get 


The passengers soon adopted this view of the 
case, and it was not long before 
the car was transformed from a 
dormitory into a sitting-room, and 
all were discussing the situation 
freely. 

An old gentleman in a linen 
duster and a black skull-cap 
maintained stoutly that he be- 
lieved the porter had been drugged 
and thrown from the train, and 
the shoes stolen, and the more 
arguments were advanced against 
him the more indignantly did he 
defend his theory. 

A group of Eastern college men 
gathered about him to listen and 
join in the debate. Arnold was 
joining the group when he heard 
the voice which had interested 
him earlier in the day saying: 

* But, mamma, your shoes 
would be of no earthly use to a 
negro porter.’’ 

He looked to see who had 
spoken, and recognized the two 
ladies who sat with their feet 
curled under their skirts as some 
Eastern friends of his. 

“What are Miss Ettrickson 
and her mother doing way out 
here?” he thought, and hastened 
to them. 

“IT can’t help feeling,”’ said 
Mrs. Ettrickson, when the greet- 
ings and a few comments on the 
mystery were exchanged, “as if 
mine would be found right there 
under that seat where I left them 
last night if only a systematic 
search were made.’’ 

‘Mamma has just been saying that it was 
outrageous for the porter to abscond with her 
shoes,” said Miss Ettrickson, with an amused 
glance at Arnold. 

“Now, Emma,” protested her mother, “I only 
said I didn’t see why he should steal shoes when 
there were so many more valuable things—maybe 
he needed some for his family. Really, Emma, 
I do wish you would look again for them.” 

“Sha’n’t I do it for you?” asked Arnold, and 
without waiting for an answer kneeled and began 
groping under the seat with an umbrella. “1 
don’t find them,” he said, at last. 

“Don’t you think you could find them, Emma?” 
persisted Mrs. Ettrickson. “‘You saw just where 
I put them.” 

“Doth not Brutus bootless kneel,’” replied 
Miss Ettrickson, glancing at Arnold’s unshod 
soles. He rose and met the twinkle in her merry 
brown eyes with reproachful glance. 

Mrs. Ettrickson sighed. “Well, I suppose 
they’ve gone,” she said, ruefully, “and I can’t see 
what we’re going to do about it. I declare I'll 
die right here before I try to walk around San 
Francisco in my stocking feet.” 

Miss Ettrickson laughed merrily, and Arnold 
said encouragingly, “‘If the porter got left any- 
where he will probably catch us at Salt Lake or 
somewhere, though why the shoes are gone | 
can’t see. I didn’t know he carried them about 
in his pocket.” 

The train was gliding by a collection of red 
railroad buildings and board houses with imposing 
false-fronts built across the gables, which stood 
in painful contrast to the beauty of the mountain 
vale. As the train stopped the brakeman threw 


| open the door and called, ‘Leadville! Leadville!” 


and a group of men with hammers and wrenches 
gathered around the rear truck of the sleeper. 
Arnold saw them take a lump of smoking 
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cotton waste from the axle-box and exclaimed | 
joyfully, ‘It’s a hot box, good for half an hour at 
least. Excuse me, please,”’ and picking up his hat 
he ran out on the platform of the car. 

A moment later Miss Ettrickson saw a dingy, | 
mud-splashed carriage dash around the corner of 
the depot. She was still trying to express her 
enthusiasm about so much of the view as could | 
be seen behind the buildings, when Arnold | 
emerged from the lunch-room, his feet clad in a | 


pair of heavy, ill-fitting shoes. He was bearing | 
in his hand a tray of steaming eggs, bacon and 
coffee. 


“Will you breakfast with me?’ he asked, as 
he entered the car. 
The ladies were glad to accept the invitation, 
and the breakfast disappeared rapidly while 
Arnold called their attention to the principal | 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


“Yes, suh, you ah lower twelve, suh,” said the 
porter, glancing at his berth number. 
He emptied the shoes on the floor, and handed 


the old gentleman a diminutive pair of high-heeled | 


shoes with patent leather toes. To Miss Ettrick- 
son he gave a heavy pair of russet storm shoes, 
and to her mother,a pair of faultless patent 
leathers. The college men burst into a roar of 
laughter, and not one of the crowd around the 
heap of shoes claimed a pair. 

Henry looked puzzled a moment, then his dark 
face turned fairly ashen. “I got Charley’s 
| shoes!” he exclaimed, faintly, and disappeared 





|into the smoking-room. The old gentleman, 
fairly quivering with rage, rose and hurled the 
little high-heeled shoes after him. 

The sleeping-car ‘‘Alcania” lay silent and with | 
down-drawn curtains in the railroad yards at Salt 


points of interest in the view before them, and | Lake City the next morning. The sun had just | 


gave them a brief dissertation on the different 
processes of reducing silver ores. The proprietor | 
of the lunch-counter, hearing of the condition of | 
the passengers, sent out a bountiful supply of | 
sandwiches and coffee, and reaped therefrom a 
large harvest of small change. 

When the train moved on all seemed more | 
inclined to view the trouble philosophically with | 
the exception of the old gentleman who had | 
defended the kidnapping theory. He came hop- | 
ping down the aisle, using the backs of the seats | 
as crutches, and dropping into his corner began 
nursing one foot in both hands, his face screwed 
into a comical expression of agony. 

‘“‘What’s the matter?” asked a sympathizing 
friend. 

“T stepped on a cinder,” he replied, woefully. 

Several of the college men laughed boisterously. 
The old gentleman jumped up wrathfully and 
took one of them by the arm. 

“T want you to see how it feels, young man,’’ he 
said; “you come with me and I’ll find you a nice 
hot one.” 

The young man smiled and looked at his com- 
panions, who laughed loudly again. ‘“Thank you,” 
he said, “‘but I don’t b’lieve I will this morning.” 

The conductor came through the car; Arnold 
stopped him and he offered an attentive ear. 
“Have you heard anything of the porter?” 
Arnold asked. 

“Yes,” answered the official, “the very care- 
lessly got left in the El Paso sleeper when we 
were put on the special at Colorado Springs last 
night. I got a telegram from him at Leadville.” 

«And how about our shoes?” pursued Arnold. 

*“T don’t know,” said the conductor, smiling, 
‘unless he can join us at Grand Junction and 
tell us where they are. I don’t see how he can, 
though,” and he went on. 

**T don’t believe we get there till this afternoon,” 
said Arnold, in reply to Miss Ettrickson’s inquir- 
ing glance. He unfolded his time-table. 

“No,” he said, “‘not till after three o’clock.”’ 

Mrs. Ettrickson sighed gloomily, but Miss 
Ettrickson laughed. ‘I never heard of such a 
thing. Dothey always do this way out west, Mr. 
Arnold?” she asked. “I’m sure I shall never 
forget this journey.” 

‘People seldom forget the first time they come 
this journey,” replied Arnold, ‘‘not because they 
always have their shoes stolen, but from purely 
natural causes, as you will soon see.” 

As the train rolled through Toltee Gorge, Miss 
Ettrickson and Arnold went from one side of the 
carto the other, peering up as far as possible at 
the fantastic needles, spires and castles into which 
the sides of the cafion were carved for hundreds, 
sometimes thousands, of feet above the track, till 
finally the train swept out of Black Cajon into 
the cozy little valley at Glenwood Springs with a 
suddenness that Miss Ettrickson said ‘‘fairly 
took her breath away.” 

The passengers settled down to ‘a day of it’’ 
when the situation became as fully known as 
might be. Most of the young men bought shoes 
at Glenwood, others went into the baggage-car 
and took various kinds of foot-gear from their 
trunks. When the train ran out into the desert 
country of red stone castles and clay mesas which 
lies between the mountains and Grand Junction, 
speculation grew rife as to whether the porter 
would “make it,” and whether he would bring 
the shoes if he did. Several bets were made 
among the college men. 

As the train drew into Grand Junction every 
window in the sleeping-car was open, and eager 
eyes were scanning the platform of the depot. 
Henry appeared in the doorway, and was greeted 
with a cheer from the passengers when they 
caught sight of a lumpy, white cotton bag which 
he held firmly throttled in his right hand. 

The college men gathered on the platform of 
the car and gave a swinging ‘‘three times three 
for the porter,” and two or three inspiring cheers 
for their college, causing much wonder to the 
dusty ranchers and fruit-growers who were loung- 
ing around the depot. Henry waved his cap and 
grinned sheepishly at the salute, and as the train 
slowed down jumped aboard. 

“How did you get here, Henry?’ 
Arnold, meeting him on the platform. 

“T come thirty miles on a narrow-gage hand- 
car dis mo’nin’, suh,’’ said Henry, “‘broke down 
*bout three mile out, an’ I hit gravel the rest of 
the way in.” 

“My!” exclaimed Arnold, “tyou deserved to 
get here.’’ 

“Give me my shoes, you black rascal, and be 
quick about it!” shouted the irascible old gentle- 
man in the skull-cap, as Henry entered the car. 


asked 





| shot his first beam over Purley’s Mountain, turn- 
ing the lake to amethyst and the Oquirrh Range 


to gold, when a sleepy-looking official from ne 
baggage department of the S. L. & C. C. R. R. | 
ascended the steps and pressed the electric button | 
at the door. | 

“Here’s something for the porter of this car,” | 
he said, when Henry opened the door. 

‘When d’ it git here?” said Henry, taking the 
lumpy-looking bag the baggageman offered him. | 

“Came up on the fast mail from Santa Fé,” | 
said the baggageman. “Is that what you’re 
laying over here for ?’’ 

“Yes,” said Henry, as the baggageman turned | 
away. Henry took it into the car, held it out at | 
arm’s length and laughed to himself. | 

“I wondeh,” he said, “ef Chahley laffed es 
hard yes’day mo’nin’ es he did Wednesday night. 
I hope he got the bag I sent him fom Gran’ 
Junction equally as quick as I got this.” 

Rosert P. UTTER. 
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SNOW. 


Under the snow-soft mother-hand’s caress 

Sinks the tired child to slumber sweet and deep. 
So sinks the earth in peaceful weariness 

And lets the snow persuade her eyes to sleep. 


CHARLES G, D. ROBERTS. 
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Mollie’s Valentine. 


Something for the Williamses. ——The | 
satin panel that led to a little girl’s 
interview with a Congressman. 





does—yes, it looks ’most as good 
as a. boughten one,” said Mollie, 
surveying with pride the valentine 
she had just finished. 

The remark was addressed to no 
one in particular, for the twins, 
the only other occupants of the 
room, were too young to be con- 
sulted. The children on the other | 
side of the locked door, who would gladly have 
given an opinion, could not even see through the 
keyhole; Mollie had covered it with a towel. 

“T wanted Jakie’s to be the prettiest and it is,’’ 
she continued, glancing rather dubiously at the 
one intended for Nettie, which consisted of an | 
immense white paper heart decorated with a 
“red, red rose” and a purple pansy, placed over 
the verse 





* The rose is red, the violet’s blue, 
Sugar’s sweet and so are you. 

But it was to Jakie’s that she had devoted all 
of her artistic talent and the best of her material, 
which consisted of an array of Sunday-school 
cards and several strips of paper lace from soap- 
boxes. 

The valentine as finished consisted of a sheet 
of note-paper with a lace border, decorated in the 
centre by a stiff, starchy calla-lily, on the right 
of which was pasted an infant Moses in a bright 
yellow basket. On the left a procession of angels 
walked upon empty space, the ladder having 
been cut from beneath their feet, for as Mollie 
remarked: ‘‘Angels don't need any ladder when 
they’ve got wings.’* : 

At the bottom of the page, in a carefully dis- 
guised hand, was written: 


When we are old we’ll smile and say 
We had no care in childhood’s day. 
But they’ll be wrong; ‘twill not be true. 
I’ve this much care,—I care for you. 
“T ought to make one for Pete,” said Mollie, 
“but he’d just make fun of it.” 
As the twins, even if they could have under- 
stood, were too busy smearing themselves with 
paste to put in a plea for Pete, Mollie hastily 
-removed all traces of her work. Then she slipped 
back the bolt and the rest of the ‘“Williamses,” 
burning with curiosity, precipitated themselves 
into the room to find her calmly singing a lullaby 
to the astonished twins, who didn’t look a bit 


| minutes later slipped into his place at 





sleepy. 

The sun was up at his usual time on the 
morning of February fourteenth, but in the three 
little rooms over the shoe-shop the Williams 
children were ahead of him; for was it not | 
Valentine’s day, and didn’t they each expect at 
least a dozen? 

Just where they thought these valentines were | 
to come from it would be hard to tell, but with | 
childish faith in an indefinite “somebody,” they | 
were all eager to begin collecting the expected 
treasures. 

“Anything for the Williamses ?” 

The postmaster of the thriving little town was 
just opening up the office and was hardly ready | 


for business, but he looked good-naturedly at 


poor, forlorn little Jakie, who made the inquiry. 


FEBRUARY 18, 1896. 


A soft, snowy border of swan’s-down sur- 
rounded a panel of ivory satin, on which was 


“No, sonny—too early—mail not distributed.” | painted an exquisite bunch of pansies, caught 


About five minutes later another face 
appeared at the little window. 

“Anything for Pete Williams?” 

“Nothing,” rather shortly. 

“Anything for Mollie Williams?” 

**No, bub, run along, I’m busy.” 

“Or for Jakie Williams?” 

“No, I tell you. Clear out!” 

The voice was so gruff that, not 
daring to ask for Nettie as he had 
intended, Pete hurried out and a few 


DISAPPOINTED. 


the table where the 
Williams family were 
eating their scanty 
breakfast. 

“There wasn’t nothin’,” he reported, “and the 
feller seemed real cross about it.” 

Presently Mollie stole out with something care- 
fully concealed under her apron, and dropping 
the two valentines into the letter-box marched 
boldly to the little window, knowing that now 
there was something for the ‘‘Williamses.” 

However, the something was not ready for 
distribution, but about half an hour later Jakie 
rushed up the rickety wooden stairs, shouting 
excitedly : 

“Two valentines! One for me and one for 
Nettie!” 

Little four-year-old Nettie was charmed with 
the “pitty woses,” but Jakie eyed his rather 
doubtfully and then gave voice to the dreadful 
suspicion : 

“Mollie, don’t you think it looks sorter like it 
might be home-made?” 

“Course it is,” said Mollie. “Shows how much 
she thinks of you. All the tony folks makes ’em 
for each other.” 

Jakie brightened up. ‘‘Do you reckon it was 
the little girl with the yellow curls and blue silk 
dress in our Sunday-school class ?” 

‘Well, now, I wonder!” said Mollie, rather 
mendaciously, and the home-made valentine 
became in Jakie’s eyes a priceless treasure. 

Pete came home at noon proudly displaying 
a comic daub representing a grotesque-looking 
cobbler patching a gigantic shoe; for Pete was 
somehow supposed to inherit his father’s trade, 
though his only ability as to shoes had been 
directed toward wearing them out. 

‘The Williamses were feeling encouraged, and 
well might the long-suffering postmaster wish 
they had a lock-box, so often was he called on to 
answer the now familiar inquiry. At last his 
patience gave out. 

“No, there’s not anything for the Williamses, 
and what’s more, there won’t be; so clear out 
the whole lot of you and don’t come back here 
any more.” 

Not come back any more! How, then, were 
they to get the rest of their valentines? But, not 
daring to disobey, they hung dejectedly about the 
post-office door, until about four o’clock they saw 
“old crosspatch” step across to the bank, leaving 
his newly appointed deputy in charge. 

The bright, boyish face did not look a bit 
cross, so Mollie seized the opportunity to try 
once more. 

“Anything for Miss Mollie Williams?” he 
repeated. ‘Yes, I think there is. Just come in 
on the afternoon train. ‘Miss Mary Williams?’ 


that’s the same as Mollie, I guess. You’re in | 
luck, little girl,” and a large pasteboard box was | 


handed out to Mollie. . 

She was so dazed by her good luck that she 
forgot the rest of her family till reminded by 
a pathetic little voice to “Ask for Jakie Wil- 
liams.” So she went through the whole roll, but 
the boy assured her there was nothing else for 
the ‘‘Williamses,”’ and the whole crowd trooped 
excitedly out of the office, up the stairs and into 
the “‘sitting-room.”’ 

“Bring the scissors, quick !’’ 

Then “Oh! oh! aint it perfectly lovely!” and 
truly the valentine displayed might have pleased 
more artistic eyes. 


















together by a tiny envelope tied by 
a bow of violet ribbon. 

“What does the writing say?” 
asked Pete, trying to decipher the 
gold lettering. 

“T can’t hardly read it, they’re 
so crookedy,” said Mollie. ‘It 
says, ‘Here’s pansies, that’s for 
thoughts.’ Well, my thoughts are, 
‘Much obliged,’ whoever sent it.” 

*“‘Wonder if there’s a note in the 
little ‘invellup,’” said Pete, snatch- 
ing at the ribbons. 

“Don’t touch it! Your hands are 
always dirty,” screamed Mollie, 
and the envelope was not dis- 
turbed. 

But that night, after the twins 
and Nettie were asleep, and Mollie 
sat up feasting her starved soul on 
the beauty of her valentine, Pete’s 
question recurred to her. 

Like Bluebeard’s wife, Mollie 
found her curiosity brought its own 
punishment, as she sat reading the 
note which dropped from the tiny 
envelope. 

“My Dear Little Niece.—May 
the thoughts these flowers bring be 
the noble thoughts that lead to 
kindly deeds, is the wish of your 
loving Aunt Mary.” 

Aunt Mary! And Mollie had 

no aunt except Aunt Sallie, who 
died years ago! What could the 
note mean ? 
Very slowly the truth dawned on Mollie, and 
at last she buried her face in the patchwork quilt 
and wailed: “Oh, it isn’t for me after all. It’s 
for little Mamie Williams that lives in the big 
house just on the edge of the town. I might ’a’ 
known it wasn’t mine.” 

It was Mollie’s habit to hold long conversations 
with herself, so after sobbing quietly a while she 
continued : 

“But I sha’n’t give it to her. She’s got ponies 
and a phaéton and her pa goes to Congress, and 
she has lots of lovely things and I aint got any- 
thing ’cept this.” 

The valentine had slipped down upon the floor, 
and as she stooped to recover it she mechanically 
picked up a little clipping of cardboard lying 
beside it. 

It was a scrap of one of the Sunday-school 
eards she had sacrificed in making Jakie’s val- 
entine, and she was about to throw it down 
when these words caught her eye: “Thou shalt 
not steal.” 

In a moment Mollie was face downward upon 
the floor, sobbing again. 

“Oh, I don’t want to be a stealer—but my 
name’s as much Mary Williams as hers is, and 
the boy gave it to me.” 

Very little sleep visited poor Mollie’s pillow 
that night, but the result of the conflict between 
duty and longing was shown when, about nine 
o’clock the next morning, a dejected little figure 
carrying a pasteboard box crept slowly up the 
gravel walk leading to Congressman Williams’s 
handsome suburban residence. 

The door was opened by a pompous-looking 
colored man. 

“No, you can’t see Miss Mamie. She’s takin’ 
her music-lesson. I’ll gib her de bundle, an’ little 
girl, nex’ time come to de back do’—dis do’ is for 
de quality.” 

“Here you, Jim! Show the young lady to the 
library,” and Mr. Williams, who had been taking 
a walk on the veranda, threw away his cigar, 
and coming forward, greeted Mollie with every 
sign of respect. 

Mollie, ushered by the now obsequious Jim 
into the library, perched herself uneasily upon 
the edge of a leather upholstered chair while the 
master of the house seated himself opposite, and 
undertook to make her feel at home. 

“T guess we’d better not disturb Mamie just 
now, but I suppose you and | can entertain each 
other a while,” he said. 

Mollie gasped ‘‘Yes, sir,’’ and he continued : 

“Seems to me I ought to know you. Oh, yes, 
daughter of my namesake Mr. Williams, the 
shoemaker.” 

Then, noticing the box which she still held, 
“Are you bringing a valentine to my little 
daughter ?” 

Then Mollie found her tongue. “No, sir—it 
aint mine—I think it’s hers—but the boy give it 
to me—only I aint got any Aunt Mary—and 
they call me Mollie.” 

This was not very lucid, but her hearer seemed 
to understand as he took the box and opened it. 

“Oh, I see, case of mistaken identity. From 
my sister Mary, who doesn’t believe in spoiling 
good old-fashioned names. Now tell me about 
your own valentines.”’ 

His political opponents who could not under- 
stand the popularity which made it impossible to 
defeat the congressman might have partly under- 
stood the mystery could they have seen how he 
had Mollie perfectly at home in a few minutes, 
curled up in the capacious chair, contentedly 
munching his wife’s French bonbons, and telling 
the whole story of the home-made valentines and 
her own temptation and struggles. 

Without questioning, he contrived to get a 
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pretty good idea of the struggle with poverty in | to say which was worth saying who, whatever | necessarily recur, for example, in the United | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


the shoemaker’s home. Indeed Mollie, waxing his difficulties of utterance or natural poverty of | States, governed as they are by a written consti- 
most confidential, seemed disposed to exhibit all | language may have been, has not been able to | tution, where the judicial power is called upon to 


the family skeletons, until he delicately turned | say that something forcibly and well. 


the subject. 
“How is your father? 


After all, 
| the desirable thing is to have something to say; 


I don’t think I saw | and as tothe manner of saying it, Daniel Webster | 


| interpret, and if necessary to control, the acts of 
legislatures. 
It is largely to this fact that we owe the 


him when I was home last fall just before the | spoke truly in his celebrated oration in honor of | masterly judgments of, amongst others, the great 


election.” 


| John Adams when he said, “Clearness, force and 


Chief Justice of the United States, Chief Justice 


“No,” said Mollie, “you wouldn’t be apt to. | earnestness are the qualities which produce con- | Marshall, and the granite-like arguments of 


We're Republicans, you know. 
us are. The children at school throw it up to 
us, and Pete says he aint going to stand it, so 
he’s turned Dimmicrat, but me and Jakie we’re 
Republicans, like pa.” 

There was something so heroic in this speech 
that her listener didn’t feel a bit like laughing. 

“That’s right, I honor you for your adherence 
to principle. 


for—I mean against me. Well, little daughter, 


through with the one-two-three-fours?” as a) 


quaintly attired little girl came into the room and 
shyly gave her hand to Mollie. 

“It was so kind of you to bring it to me,” she 
said, after the valentine had been duly admired. 
“IT hope you got several pretty ones yourself.” 

“No,” said Mollie, choking back a sob, “I 
didn’t get any but that—and it wasn’t mine.” 

“Too bad,” said Mamie. ‘‘Maybe you'll get 
some yet. I got two last year on the fifteenth. 
Must you go?” 

There was really no excuse for lingering, so 
after her host had emptied the contents of the 
bonbon box into her pocket, Mollie reluctantly 
di > 
‘“*Papa,” said Mamie, as they stood watching 
their departing guest, ‘“‘of course I couldn’t give 
her Aunt Mary’s valentine, but couldn’t I send 
her some of the others?” 

“That’s my own little daughter,” said her 
father, “‘but keep your valentines, papa will 
fix it.” 

And Mamie, who knew all about papa’s way 
of fixing things, was more than content with this 
promise. So were the Williams children, for 
they all got valentines and something more sub- 
stantial before the day had passed. 

CLARA VIRGINIA TOWNSEND. 
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The Bar as a Profession. 
By the Lord Chief Justice of England. 


In Two Parts. — Part I. 


WIFT, the witty Dean of St. Pat- 


I hope the time will come when | 
you yourself will have the privilege of voting | 


That is, most of | viction.’”’ 


The Unfit Men who Fail. 


The result of the errors to which I have 


a greater amount of talent unfitted for that 
profession than in any other calling of life. I 
have known—I know now—at the bar men who 
would probably, under different conditions, have 
made their mark in journalism, in music, in 
science, in business, who have been lamentable 
failures at the bar. 

On the other hand, I have never known a man 
with suitable natural gifts, accompanied by 
industrious patience, who has not had his oppor- 
tunity at the bar and his success. He may, 
indeed, have to wait, but he will not wait in vain. 

What, then, are the considerations which ought 
to determine the choice of the bar as a profession ? 
I answer, the love of it in the first place. Ifa 
man_has not the love of the profession for its own 
sake, he will find it hard to bear up during the 
years—the necessary years—of watching and 
waiting—years dreary 
and drudging. Sue- 
cess is rarely, and still 
more rarely safely, 
reached at a bound, 
and it requires no 
mean effort of will to 
continue, year after 
year it may be, striv- 
ing to store up know- 
ledge and acquire ex- 
perience for the use of 
which no immediate 
or proximate oppor- 
tunity seems to pre- 
sent itself. 

I name, then, love 
of the profession as 
the first considera- 
tion. I name physical 
health and energy as 
the second. Noman 
of weak health ought 
to be advised to go to 
the bar. Its pursuit 








rick’s, Dublin, has said that in | 


his day every gentleman’s son 


| of close confinement, 


who was not good-looking enough | 


for thearmy and notclever enough 
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It remained true long after the 
dean’s time to say that a gentle- 














for the bar was sent to the church. | 


involves long hours 


often under unhealthy 
conditions, and the 
instances of long-con- 


|tinued success at the bar and of lengthened 
usefulness on the bench in the case of men of | romantic runaway marriage, was many years at 


man’s son who gave indications of talent was—in | 


the absence of other controlling circumstances— 
generally sent to the bar. 
I speak, the absurd idea was prevalent that trade 


In the days of which | 


was hardly a fit pursuit for a gentleman of educa- | 


tion, and there did not then exist those avenues 
to fame and fortune which now are open to 
educated youth in the world of applied science. 


The Passing of Old Prejudices. 


The prejudice against trade has almost wholly 
disappeared, although it is said still to linger in 
some of the older and less populous cathedral 
cities, where a member of one of the so-called 
“learned” professions is rather inclined to look 
down upon his unlearned business neighbor. 
Nowadays it is no uncommon thing for men who 
have passed, and with distinction, through a 
university career to devote themselves to mercan- 
tile affairs; and from the successful members of 
this class the House of Commons, and the House 
of Lords also, are largely recruited. 

The bar still has, and must always continue to 
have, great attractions. “The law,” said Edmund 
Burke, in his great speech on the taxation of 
América, “is, in my opinion, one of the first and 
noblest of human sciences; one which does more 
to quicken and invigorate the understanding than 
all the other kinds of learning put together. 
But,” he adds, “it is not apt, except in those who 
are happily born, to open and liberalize the mind 
exactly in the same proportion.” 


What the Profession Promises. 


The bar does not, indeed, hold out promise of 
great wealth, but it has distinctions and adequate 
means in store for those who bring to its pursuit 
the necessary qualities of mind and of character. 
What are those qualities? 
extent true to say that if a youth exhibits talent, 
and especially if that talent shows itself in 
smartness and facility of speech, such a youth is 
destined for the bar. Herein grievous mistakes 
are often made. All talent is not necessarily 
talent adapted for success at the bar, nor is glib- 
ness of speech any guarantee of success at it. 
No more common mistake is made than to con- 
found facility of speech with capacity to speak. 

The world is full of men who have nothing to 
say, and say it with ease and grace, and even 
with what sometimes passes for eloquence, but 
I have never known any man who had something 


weak physique are few and far between. 


adverted is that there is at the bar, as I know it, | 
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Daniel Webster, perhaps the greatest forensic 
figure the world has ever seen. 

There remains only one of the main considera- 
tions to be taken into account in the choice of the 
|bar as a profession, namely, ability to wait. 
Unless a man has the means to maintain himself, 
| living frugally for some years, or the means of 
| earning enough to maintain himself in this 
| fashion, say by his pen or otherwise, he ought to 
hesitate before resolving to go to the bar. 

I have already said success, even moderate 
| success, rarely comes at once; and indeed the 
| youthful wearer of the forensic toga may consider 
| himself fairly lucky if, after three or four years 
|at the bar, he is making enough to keep body 
and soul decently together. Sometimes it hap- 
pens that men meet with immediate and bril- 
liant success, as in the case of Erskine, who, 
| having abandoned his early career in the navy, 
speedily became eminent at the bar, and ultimate- 
ly sat on the woolsack; such cases are indeed 
| rare. 

| On the other hand, I have known more than 
| one instance of melancholy failure in the case of 
men of fair mental 
gifts, who, feeling the 
pinch of poverty, have 
got involved in debt 
and difficulty early 
in their career, from 
which, in some in- 
stances, they have 
never emerged. 

But I do not desire 
to take too gloomy a 
view. Ifa man really 
has the love of his 
work in his heart, 
and has the spirit of 
a worthy ambition 
within him, he will 
find it possible to live 
on little during his 
years of waiting and 
watching, and will 
find it possible to 
acquire that little by 
the exercise in some 
direction of his energy 
and ability, be it by 
tuition, by reporting, 
by leader-writing, or 
in some cognate fash- 
ion. 
It is well known that Lord Eldon, after a 


the bar before his opportunity came ; but come it 


The only two men of weak physique within my | did in a celebrated and highly technical case, 


own experience—extending considerably beyond | involving the doctrine of ‘‘ equitable conversion,” 
a quarter of a century—who achieved marked | and as the world knows, he in the end achieved a 
success were the late Sir George Mellish and the great reputation, and was for many years Lord 
late Lord Cairns. Both were exceptionally able | High Chancellor of Great Britain. 

men, but each labored under the disadvantage of | 


a weak constitution ; and premature death in the 
case of both of them deprived the world of the 
prolonged advantage of two minds of the highest 
judicial character. In Follet’s case, amongst 
many, early disease cut short, when he was yet a 
young man, a career which promised to be one of 
the most brilliant the bar of England had ever 
known. 


The Value of Common Sense. 


Love of the profession and health to follow it 
are, then, the first two considerations. What 
are the mental qualities to be considered? I 
answer, in a word, clear-headed common sense. 
I place this far above grace of imagination, 
humor, subtlety, even commanding power of 
expression, although these have their due value. 
This is essentially a business, a practical, age; 
eloquence in its proper place always commands a 
high premium, but the occasions for its use do 
not occur every day; and the taste of this age, 
like the taste for dry rather than for sweet cham- 
pagne, is not for florid declamation, but for clear, 
terse, pointed and practical speech. 

Common sense and clear-headedness must be 
the foundation, and upon these may safely be 
reared a superstructure where imagination and 
eloquence may fitly play their part. 


legal knowledge, form the best foundation of an 
enduring legal fame. The circumstances of the 





It is still to a large | 


| age—the circumstances, social and political, the 
“environment,” as it is called—largely affect men 
in all callings, and in none more than in that of 
the law. When great political and constitutional 
questions are being agitated, and are unsolved, 
these find their way at times into the legal forum, 
and the world then becomes the richer by the 
impassioned speech of an Erskine or a Brougham, 
a Curran or an O’Connell, a Berryer or a 
Gambetta. 

But in these islands few of these great questions 
are unsettled; and as, according to the British 
Constitution, the will of Parliament is supreme, 
there is but little opportunity in these days for 





discussing the constitutional problems which 


Equal to Their Opportunities. 


I myself recollect when I was a struggling 
junior of four years’ standing on the Northern 
Circuit, dining in frugal fashion as the guest of 
two able young men of about my own age in 
| one of our assize towns. They were almost in 
|the depths of despair, and one of them was 
seriously considering the question of migration to 
| the Straits Settlements. The other was thinking 
;of going to the Indian bar. Where are they 
|now? One of them, as I write, fills, and for the 
| second time, the highest judicial office in the land ; 
| the other is the leader of his circuit, and may any 
| day don the ermine of the judicial bench.* 
| To sum up, therefore, love of the profession 
| for its own sake, physical health to endure its 
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university opportunities, he ought never to be 
allowed to regard success at the university as the 
summum bonum—as the end of all things. 

I have known many men of brilliant careers at 
their university who came to the bar pumped out, 
and who, having been too lavish of their energy 
in earlier years, have not had enough left to 
insure success in the life struggle of their profes- 
sion. It is true they were, for the most part, 
men not endowed with robust constitutions. But 
while, throughout the whole period of education 
and preparation, special regard ought to be had 
to the intended career of the student, it is to be 
observed that the profession of the law has one 
peculiarity in which it differs from all others. 


General Knowledge, Special Training. 


It is this: that there is no such thing as know- 
ledge which is useless in this profession. A man 
may not be a better engineer because he is a good 
classic, or a more successful merchant because he 
is a good mathematician; but at the bar the 
wider the field of knowledge the better. There 
is there no such thing as knowledge going to 
waste. Indeed, I undertake to say that it rarely 
or never happens that a barrister does not find 
useful to his hand information which he has 
stored up, even upon subjects wholly remote 
from a knowledge of the law itself. 

What is called the special training for the bar 
usually begins when the university career has 
ended ; and although we have not in these islands 
any school of jurisprudence,—a thing much to be 
desired,—yet both by the universities and by the 
Inns of Court ample means of strictly legal 
education, by lectures and by examinations, are 
placed within the reach of those who desire to 
avail themselves of them. 

But the real work of education in law, as, 
indeed, in other fields of knowledge, is the work 
of self-education, pursued conscientiously and 
laboriously by the man who endeavors to get at 
the principles of the law, and who does not 
content himself merely with skimming the 
surface. Melius est petere fontes quam sectari 
rivulos. 

Reading in the chambers of a barrister is most 
desirable, even in these days, in which simplicity 
of statement has happily supplanted the bygone 
perplexities and absurdities of the system which 
formerly prevailed, known as “‘special pleading.”’ 


The Study of the “‘ Corpus Juris.”’ 


In the United States the distinction between 
solicitor and barrister is of course unknown, and 
I do not propose to discuss here whether that 
distinction and division do or do not work for 
utility, but it is a notable feature of recent years 
in the career of students for the bar in England, 
that a year spent in a solicitor’s office, during 
which they may acquire an intimate knowledge 
of the practical work of legal procedure, is now 
considered almost indispensable, and it is certainly 
most useful. 

One special subject in reading for the bar I 
would name, because in my experience I have 
found it invaluable, and that is a study of the 
“Corpus Juris,” or the body of the civil law. | 
had the signal advantage of being a student in 
the days when the late Sir Henry Maine was 
professor of Civil Law to the Inns of Court, and 
under him, as in university Gdass-rooms, we reat 
no inconsiderable part of the civil law. After 
all, a great body of our law finds its source in the 
Roman law ; and in the ‘‘Corpus Juris’’ that law 
is presented, systematized in a way for which our 
English law has no parallel. Its reading gives 
to the attentive student a knowledge and a grasp 
of principle hardly otherwise attainable, which 
he will always find useful throughout his life. 

Here, then, I may leave the youthful barrister. 
We have considered together the conditions 
which ought to determine his choice, and he has 
chosen. We have talked with him over his 
career at the university, and he has left the 
university with honor and advantage, if not with 
the highest distinction. 


| trials, clear-headed common sense and ability to | 


| wait are the main considerations to be taken | 
into account in determining the choice of the | 


bar as a profession. If the youthful aspirant 
possesses these, success is, humanly speaking, 
certain. 

| Having, then, considered what ought to deter- 
mine the choice of the bar as a profession, 
| something may now usefully be said as to the 
| necessary preparation for the bar. In considering 
the character of such preparation regard ought, I 
think, to be had to the legitimate outcome of suc- 


In fine, business qualities, added to competent | eSs, viz. : a career in Parliament and onthe bench. | done noble work for the world. 


The Truth about the University. 


All who can, ought to have university training 
and a university degree, and those who are not 
able to obtain these advantages will find the want 
of them in a greater or less degree throughout 
their public lives. But here a word of warning. 
A university career is not an end, but a means 
only to an end. It is but the beginning of the 
struggle of life. It is not the battle of life, but 
| only the equipment for it. The young man who 
| will, as the phrase runs, “go far,” must have a 
| wide perspective; and while he must not neglect, 
| but on the contrary must make good use of his 


| *One of these is Lord Herschell, now ex-Lord Chan- 
| cellor, and the other the Speaker, Mr. W. C.G ully, Q. ©, 


Pledged to Serve Truth and Honor. 


He has worked hard to acquire an adequate 
knowledge of his profession, at lectures, in 
chambers and, above all, in the silence of his own 
rooms, and now he puts on the gown of the 
barrister and stands upon the threshold of what 
may be a great and useful career. 

Beyond this I do not propose to follow him. 
He has joined a profession which has given 
many noble men to the world—men who have 

He has to 
maintain the great traditions of that profession. 
He has to bear himself worthily, that no dishonor 
shall come upon him or upon his profession by 

| him. 

He has to recollect that he belongs to a 
profession which beyond any other has given to 
the world not merely great advocates and great 
judges, but great statesmen, great writers and 
distinguished legislators. He has to remember 
that while he is fighting for the interests of his 
client, there are greater interests even than these : 
the interests of truth and of honor; and he must 
never forget, as Sir Alexander Cockburn well 
expressed it, that in the battle his weapon must 

| always be the sword of the soldier, and never the 
dagger of the assassin. 

Lastly, he must remember that he is engaged 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


but proved that for real nerve she was incompar- | the beast. Oh, but isn’t hea beauty? Look at 
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in a profession which may well engage the | scraps, and come back here and report the 


noblest faculties of heart and of mind—that he is | 
engaged in the practical administration of that 
law whose voice is the ‘Harmony of the World.” 


——______—_«.@e——____—— 


The Story of Harlequin. 


The left-over scraps that made a carni- 
val costume, four centuries ago. 


HROVE TUESDAY 





children, little and big, tricked 
out in all sorts of carnival folly. 
Bears, donkeys, giants, dwarfs, 
imps and benignant fairies jostle 
and push and thump each other 
in perfect good humor. 

Harlequin, with wild contrasts of color on his 
legs and arms, is a frequent figure in the crowd. 
For his venerable age we must perforce respect 
him. Has he not shaken his bells at every 
carnival for the past three or four centuries? 
That length of time ago, toward carnival week, 
a little boy named Arlecchino sat on the church 
steps at Bergamo, in Lombardy, crying bitterly. 

The gargoyles on the roof leered down at him 
with mockery on their hideous faces, and the 
carved saints, standing on each other’s heads 
round the arch of the door, seemed harder and 
colder at the sight of his grief. The blind beggar 


and the old woman without any legs were too threatened with a nervous collapse, 
busy quarrelling over a copper to offer any word | she determined to visit her cousins, 
of consolation to Arlecchino, and he had made! Grace and Nelly Leiter. 





THE BOYS QUESTION ARLECCHINO. 


is at hand, | 
and the streets of Italy are full of | oq will sew these bits together, haphazard, 








up his mind that this was a very dark world | 


result.”’ 

This result proved satisfactory, each boy 
returning with the promise of a piece of stuff as 
big as a night-cap at least. 

The next day there was another rendezvous at 
the fountain, to which Arlecchino was solemnly 
bidden. True to their word, the boys brought 
each a piece of his new costume making at home. 
Alas! these scraps turned out to be of all colors 
of the rainbow. Who ever heard of a dress made 
of such a jumble? 

‘Never mind!” said Arlecchino, gaily. “My 
and my carnival dress will be a novelty, and the 
grand success of the day, you will see!” 

And the little boy was right. Thus the kindly 
act of the street-boys at Bergamo long ago added 
another scrap to the great patchwork of history, 
making Arlecchino, Harlequin, a familiar figure to 
our children of to-day. Grace ELDREDGE. 
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A City Girl Tested. 


Every-day life in the Maine woods, in- 
cluding an event that is not a daily 
experience, even in the forests of the 
Pine Tree State. 


HEN Madge McCallum, after a winter 
of too strenuous work at the Conserva- 
tory in Boston, found herself 


Her uncle, Stephen Leiter, had a 
backwoods farm in Aroostook, in the 
northeast corner of Maine. The girls 
had often urged her to visit them in 
their lonely seclusion. 

She wrote eagerly for a renewal of 
the long-slighted invitation. Three 
weeks later she was drinking in the 
tonic and spicy breath of the spruce 
forests about her uncle’s farm. 

Madge was a slim girl of less than 
middle height. Overstudy had for 
the time robbed her step of its eager 
and elastic lightness, and dulled the 


happy sparkle in her gray eyes, but it had quite | tray of meat. Before the middle window stood | 


failed to subdue the rebellious wave in her bright 
brown hair. 

She could ride either a horse or a bicycle ; could 
swing an Indian club or a tennis-racket; and 
meditated learning to cast a fly on her uncle’s 
threshold brook. But in country matters she was 
all unskilled, having lived—except for her winters 
in Boston—the life of a suburban town. 

Her two cousins, who with the help of a 


ably superior to her tall and sturdy cousins. | him, I believe he smells that meat you were 


indeed. Shrove Tuesday—the Tuesday preced- kitchen maid, kept house for their widowed 
ing the first day of Lent—was near, and there | father, were big, rosy country girls, with no 
was no carnival dress for him; nothing but the education but that which they had acquired at 
ragged clothes he wore at that moment, and in the academy of the neighboring county town. 
them he could not walk in the procession. His | Merry, sensible and wholesome, they knew little 


father had fallen from a scaffolding and was in | and vexed themselves less about modern problems. 


the hospital; money was very scarce in the Their company was medicine to Madge’s spirit, 





family, and there was not a soldo for any-| even as the clear air was to her body. 


thing but the barest necessaries of life that 
winter. 


There had been a rallying of the boys round | from making fun of Madge’s ‘‘nerves.” 


the Fonte Leone, Arlecchino among them, and 
here wonderful tales had been told of costumes 
in preparation for the great day. 

**And what are you going to wear, Arlecchino?” 
asked a soft-eyed, lithe-limbed young Lombard. 

*‘I—oh, I’m not going to walk in the proces- 
sion,” the smaller boy replied, with a brave 
effort at indifference. 

“Not! why, you were the top of the heap last 
year, and the year before, and ever since you 
could walk at all.” 

“Yes; but this year isn’t like those others,” 





But on one point they were just a little merci- | 


less and unsympathetic. They could not refrain 
Madge 
could not sleep comfortably unless a light was 
burning all night just outside her open bed- 
room door, and for this weakness she had to 
endure a great deal of good-natured raillery. 
Much worse, however, was the question of 
cows. Madge could not cross the pasture without 
betraying her apprehensions. She would nearly 
twist her head off in order to keep an eye on the 
benignant and comfortably browsing cattle. In 
each of them she saw a potential mad bull. Grace 
and Nelly took delight in leading her wherever 
the cattle were, and wove for her some dreadful 


said Arlecchino, stooping down to pick an im- | fables about the ferocity of their gentlest cows. 


aginary pebble out of his shoe. The 
tears would come to his eyes, and 
he didn’t want them seen. 

“What's up? Nobody dead in 
your family ?” 

“No; but we are too poor this 
year to buy me a dress, and so—” 
he could not finish the sentence. 
Arlecchino was plucky and ashamed 
to lie about his poverty, but he could 
not bear to be seen crying like a 
baby, so he slunk away to the 
church steps. 

**Look here, you fellows,” said 
Tito, when Arlecchino had disap- 
peared, “‘let’s try to think of some 
way to get a costume for that little 
chap. He’s very good fun, full of 
tricks and pranks, and we need him 
in the procession.” ° 

Tito’s suggestion was received 
with applause, but a practicable 
plan seemed very difficult to arrive 
at. Few coins rattled in the pockets 
of street-urchins in those days, and 
nobody had any clothes to give 
away. 

“Listen to me!” at last piped up 
Angelo, the smallest of the band, 
and remarkable for his fair hair 
and blue eyes. ‘‘Let’s each give a piece of our 
new costumes, a left-over scrap, to Arlecchino; 
these bits can be put together into something new 
and whole, even if it doesn’t mean anything.” 

“A good idea!” cried a dozen or more boys. 
*‘Let’s go home and see if we can have any good 





THE FIRST HARLEQUIN. 


Madge forced herself to learn to 
milk, but in that case the cows 
were safely fixed in their stanch- 
ions. 

In a short time she acquired 
confidence in the good intentions 
of all her uncle’s cattle, but there 
remained a deep and ineradicable 
distrust of their horns. She could 
not think, from the reckless way 
in which the animals tossed their 
heads, that they had a due sense 
of their responsibility, or realized 
how far their branching weapons 
reached. 

The climax came one morning 
when she crossed the yard to feed 
a coop of chickens just as the 
old gander was leading his flock 
of geese and goslings up from the 
brook. The goslings caught her 
eye, and she made some polite 
advances to them, whereupon the 
gander charged down upon her 
with open beak and shrill, resent- 
ful hiss. 

Dropping her dish of food 
Madge fled in terror, the triumph- 
ant old bird catching at her pet- 
ticoats vindictively as she flashed 
through the kitchen door. She was really fright- 
ened, and the banter to which she was subjected 
began to make her feel somewhat angry. 

She had the good sense, however, not to let her 
irritation be suspeeted, and by and by an event 
occurred which not only vindicated her courage, 


It all happened on one of the most beautiful 
mornings of her visit. The girls were alone in the 
house, for Mr. Leiter, having broken a part of 
his mowing-machine the afternoon before, had 
started for town at daybreak to get it mended. 
| They could not expect him back till after sun- 
down, and the nearest neighbor was three miles 


away. 

The farmhouse kitchen was a long, low room 
with three windows on one side looking out 
upon the yard. Windows and doors stood wide 
open to let the sweet air draw through unchecked. 
The servant was peeling potatoes. Nelly was in 
front of one window, chopping energetically at a 





a large table, where Grace and Madge, their 
sleeves rolled up nearly to the shoulders, were 
preparing a batch of pies. 

Suddenly Madge’s quick eye caught sight of a 
huge, gaunt, tawny animal creeping along behind 
the pickets of the fence across the yard. 

“*What’s that?” she whispered, with wide eyes. 

As she spoke, the creature bounded over the 


loose-jointed motion, and stood twitching his tail 
as he glared from side to side. 

“Tt’s a panther!’’ gasped Nelly, starting back 
from the window. 

The raw-boned kitchen-maid, with a scream of 
“Tnjun devil!” sprang to her feet, scattering the 
potatoes over the floor, darted up the back stairs, 
| and locked herself into her little room; where, as 
it afterward appeared, she remained hidden 
under the bed. 

Grace cried, “‘Let’s hide in the attic!’ but 
Madge felt her nerves grow steady in an instant. 

“Shut the doors! Shut the windows!” she 





which her cousins instinctively obeyed. Madge 
herself flew to the kitchen door, and bolted it. 
As she did so two of the windows were banged 
down. She turned, saw Grace vainly struggling 
with the middle window, and ran to her aid. 
But the sash proved obstinate. 

The panther, detecting the note of terror in 
the women’s voices, came swiftly across the yard, 
straight up to the window. Grace fled with a 
scream, but turning at the door to look for Madge, 
she saw her timid cousin, who had trembled 
before a resentful gander, dauntlessly confronting 
the panther. 

Madge had snatched up a large tin waiter, and 
just as the panther crouched to spring for the 
window-sill she thrust the shining black surface 
of the waiter into the opening, and hammered 
upon it lustily with the rolling-pin. 

Astonished and alarmed by the sonorous thun- 
ders thus evoked, the animal drew back and slunk 
away. Reaching the middle of the yard he halted 
by the well-box, and finding that the strange- 
voiced being in the window made no effort to 
pursue him, he promptly got over his scare. 

Meanwhile Madge had succeeded in getting 
the window down. But realizing how many 
windows yet remained open, she thought it best 
to follow her cousins, who stood at the head of 
the stairs, frantically imploring her to come up. 

She kept hold of her strange weapons, the 
waiter and rolling-pin, and the three girls whisked 
up the attic stairs, Madge going last and fastening 
the door behind her. 

“OQ Madge! How could you be so brave?” 
cried Grace. And Nelly, sinking limply, ex- 
claimed faintly : 

“To think that we ever made fun of you for 
being frightened! Why, I’d have just died 
sooner than stay down there at the window the 
way you did!” 

“Oh!” said Madge, coolly, “it simply had to 
be done, you know!” 

The attic was lighted by a skylight and 
by a window in the gable overlooking the yard. 
The latter Madge noiselessly opened. 

“Girls,” she whispered, ‘‘come here and watch 





fence, lightly as a feather, but with a curious, | 


said, sharply; and there was a note in her voice | 


| chopping, Nell!” 
| The. three girlish heads, crowded into the 
| narrow window, watched the panther as he again 
approached the house. This time he stepped 
warily, and kept raising and lowering his head, 
sniffing, sniffing. 

At the kitchen window whence he had been 
so ignominiously routed, he rose, put his fore 
paws on the sill, and thrust his nose against the 
glass. Lifting his green eyes he caught sight of 
the girls in the attic window, and stared at them 
steadily for perhaps half a minute. 

Grace and Nelly shudderingly drew in their 
heads, but Madge returned the stare with interest 















till the animal, opening his 

great red mouth, yawned con- 

temptuously in her face. Then drop- 

ping on all fours he went to the 

dining-room window, which Madge 

had not taken time to close. After 

reconnoitring the opening for a few seconds he 

boldly sprang inside and vanished from Madge’s 
view. 

“Well!” exclaimed Madge, “‘he’s in the house 
now all right! We’re safe enough here, girls, 
but it’s good-by to that mince-meat !”’ 

“IT only wish there was enough of it to satisfy 
him,” said Nelly, fervently; “‘but it'll all go at 

one gulp, and no more than give him an appetite !”’ 

| “Just faney him coming in that way!’’ said 
| Grace. “I never heard of a panther being so 
| reckless. They are generally suspicious of any- 
| thing they’re not used to, and this one surely 
|can’t be used to climbing in at dining-room 
windows!” 

“Probably he watched Uncle Stephen going 
away, and knew he’d find us girls all by our- 
selves!’ remarked Madge. 

Soon the suspense and inaction began to be 
trying, and Madge announced that she was going 
down to look out of the attic door, but her cousins 
with tearful entreaty held her back. While she 
was striving to calm their fears there came a loud 
clatter of falling tins, and Grace cried, ‘‘He’s 
knocked down my dish-pans! ” 

The next instant, and while the words were yet 

in her mouth, there was a crash of broken glass, 
and they knew that the panther, startled by the 
clatter of the tins, had gone through the closed 
window. 
| Peering from their post of observation, they 
saw the animal standing in the yard, snarling 
| angrily. He had become prejudiced against tin 
pans, and seemed disinclined to enter the house 
again. In a moment or two he trotted around the 
corner. 

Then the girls heard him on top of the porch, 
and the next instant his claws were scratching on 
the shingles of the roof above their heads. 
| “The skylight!” cried all three at once; and 
| almost tumbling down the stairs they fastened 
the attic door behind them, and took refuge in a 
large bedgoom on the second floor. When the 
door was locked they now felt secure, for there 
was no porch or veranda to give access to the 
windows of this room. 

It was Mr. Leiter’s room, and it looked out 
over the garden. At one side of the garden was 
a large patch of rich sward, from the midst of 
which rose the red-painted post of the clothes- 
reel, or as the girls called it, the ‘‘whirligig.”’ 
To this post, at this moment, was tied Grace’s pet 
cow, an old long-horned red Hereford with a 
white face, who was the proud possessor of a 
handsome thoroughbred calf. 

The panther, looking down from the roof, 
| beheld the calf, and straightway the girls were 

forgotten in his desire for fresh veal. He slipped 

down the way he had come, and presently the 
watchers at the bedroom window saw him stealing 
| eraftily but swiftly through the currant-bushes, 
crouching close to the ground as he went. 

“Oh, he’ll kill poor old Sally, and the calf, too!” 
wailed Grace, bursting into tears. 

‘‘What are those great long horns for, I’d like 
to know, if Sally can’t fight the beast!” cried 
Madge, with some indignation. 

“Oh, Sally’ll fight,” said Grace, proudly, drying 
her eyes. 

“If only she wasn’t tied!” exclaimed Nelly. 
“But fortunately the rope is pretty long, and 
won’t bother her much!’’ 

The old cow was indeed full of fight. She had 
got wind of the panther long before, and now, 
having caught sight of him on the roof, she was 
worked up to a fury. The calf, on its long, 
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trembling legs, crowded close to her great flank, 
feeling dimly that some grave peril threatened it. 

Years and experience had taught old Sally 
sagacity, and conscious of her tether she had 
drawn in close to the post to gain freedom of 
action. 


the sod and snorted defiantly. 

And now the panther reached the edge of the 
sward, and crept very slowly toward his prey. 
The girls watched in breathless anxiety. When 
at length he drew himself together as if for the 
fatal spring, Grace could endure it no longer. 

“Oh, yell! Dodosomething! Makea noise!” 
she cried frantically, leaning far out over the 
window-sill. 

“Why, certainly!” said Madge, seizing the 
waiter and rolling-pin, and beating a mighty 
tattoo. 

The panther was in the act of springing when 
the noise which he dreaded began. At the 
same instant old Sally, with a shrill bellow, 
made her charge. 

The panther checked himself sharply, doubled 
in his tracks, and hastily strove to evade the 
attack. But the hesitation wasa mistake. Before 
he was quite out of reach, Sally caught him on 
the hind quarters, greatly accelerating his move- 
ment. 

Had she not been brought up short by her 
tether she would have given her adversary a 
severe punishment. As it was, he became very 
cautious, and plainly considered old Sally a 
dangerous antagonist. 

He kept well out of her reach, and walked 
slowly around her in a great circle, from time to 
time glancing savagely and uneasily at the 
window. At every step of his crafty round the 
cow faced him with her horns, while the calf, 
with unexpected nimbleness, hung to her flank. 

This process, however, was little by little wind- 


ing her up to the post, and the girls perceived that | 
in a short time she would be so hampered that | 


both cow and calf would be at the panther’s 
merey. The panther, too, seemed to see this, and 
began making his deadly circle smaller. 

“Oh, if only we could shoot the brute!” 
exclaimed Grace. ‘‘He’s got over caring for the 
noise of your big drum, Madge!” 

“Happy thought!” cried Madge. ‘‘Surely 
there is a gun in the house! Where is it?” 

**Father’s gun is in the closet over there!”’ said 
Nelly; “but I’m sure I don’t know how to load 
it.” 

“Any one can slip in a cartridge; I’ve seen 
Fred do it lots of times,” said Madge, confidently. 

“But this is what they call a muzzle-loader,’’ 
said Nelly, fetching it out of the closet, with 
powder-can and shot-pouch. 

“T don’t know anything at all about that sort 
of a gun,” exclaimed Madge, dejectedly. “I 
wouldn’t know how much powder to use or how to 
put it in the gun, and we might blow ourselves up.” 

“And if we got it loaded,” interrupted Grace, 
eying the weapon with deep distrust, ‘‘I’m sure 
we'd be just as likely to shoot poor old Sally or 
her calf as the panther.” 

“T don’t care!’ said Madge, resolutely; “I’m 
going to save the calf and frighten that cowardly 
brute away, you see if I don’t.” 

Snatching a large piece of cotton rag out of a 
bureau drawer she emptied the powder-horn into 
it, and slightly damped the powder with water out 
of the jug on the wash-stand. Grace and Nelly 
looked on in speechless amazement. 

“Didn’t you ever see the boys make what they 
call ‘spitting-devils’ out of wet powder?” asked 
Madge, smearing the damp, black mass all over 
the rag. “Come on with me!’’ And she opened 
the door and ran down-stairs. 

“Oh, come back, come back!’’ screamed her 
cousins. But finding that she paid no heed to 
their call, they followed timorously, clutching at 
each other’s skirts. Frightened as they were, 
they simply could not desert the daring Madge. 

Madge ran to the scullery, the door of which 
gave upon the garden. Through the scullery 
window could be seen poor old Sally, now wind- 
ing herself up nearly to the post, and the panther 
closing in warily but inevitably. Graceand Nelly 
held open the door of the lean-to, as a refuge 
if the panther should again turn his attention to 
the house. But Madge felt sure the animal was 
thinking of nothing but veal. 

Seizing the big kitchen broom, Madge thrust a 
lot of wet powder in among the straws, then tied 
the smeared rag and a cotton dustcloth around it. 
Over it all she emptied half the contents of the 
oil-can. Then, ignoring her cousins’ pleadings, 
she boldly threw wide the scullery door. 

Touching a match to her novel torch, and hold- 
ing it low so the oil should not run down over her 
hands, she ran out into the garden. 

Her heart throbbed with exultation, her eyes 


. Shone like stars, her hair flew loose behind her, 


and her torch flamed and spat like a fabled 
dragon. The panther cowered at the astonishing 
spectacle, but stood his ground till she was within 
ten paces of him—and till her heart began to melt 
with grievous misgivings. Then, however, the 
great cat’s courage failed him. 

This fire-spouting apparition quite appalled him. 


It was unlike the thundering tin waiter, for it | 


had the power of swift pursuit. He turned and 
fled, as ingloriously as a scared tom-cat. 

At the fence which skirted the woods he stopped 
to look behind. But that flaming prodigy was 
still in pursuit. He scuttled over the fence, 
and made all haste from the unpleasant and 


| out of sight. 


With wild, round eyes fixed on that) 
tawny shape amid the currant-bushes, she pawed | 
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| incomprehensible neighborhood. The woods 
were open, partly cleared, and from a knoll in | 


the middle of the field Madge watched him well 
Then, with fading torch and fast- 
collapsing heroism she ran back to the house, 
and tumbled half-fainting over the threshold. 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
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An Amazon Town. 


OR a lazy person of simple habits and 
tastes there is much fascination 
in the dreamy life of one of the 
South American towns on the 
Amazon River. Neat-looking 
whitewashed houses, with bright, 
red-tiled roofs and tall, graceful 
palms waving above them; the 
Metin | waters of the river and the dazzling | 
sunlight over all, make a fairy picture. 

Nevertheless, the Amazonian villages are not 
all equally pleasant to live in. Picturesque and 
inviting as they look 
from the water, life | 
in many of them is 
made miserable by 
hosts of insect pests, 
not to speak of scanty 
food, muddy streets 
and the wearying iso- 
lation. 

But Santarem, 
which I wish to de- 
scribe with some de- 
tail, is blessed with 
unusual immunity 
from all these dis- 
agreeables. It is situ- 
ated some four hun- 
dred miles up the 
Amazon,«just within 
the mouth of the 
Tapajos, fronting a 
long strip of glistening 
sandy beach. 

The climate is de- 
lightful, though it is 
within two degrees of 
the equator. ‘The ex- 
cessive humidity and 
the trade-wind, espec- 
ially in the dry sea- 
son, temper the heat 
enough to make it 
quite bearable. 

The town of San- 
tarem, though one of 
the largest on the 
Amazon after Para 
and Manaos, has only between two and three 
thousand inhabitants. It is made up of four 
streets running parallel to the river, which are 
crossed by several shorter ones. 

The finest houses are on the first street, forming 
the water-front. Many of them are two, and 
some three, stories high, with ornamental gables 
crowded with statuary or vases. Most of the 
finer houses have the front faced in delicate 
patterns and tints with glazed tiles, which are 
imported from Portugal. 

The lower floor is generally occupied by a store 
and storage rooms; for most of the white people 
are engaged in trading. Inside, the houses are 
very plain. The walls are whitewashed, and 
have an iron ring in the middle of each room, 
from which to swing hammocks to the sides. 

The hammock is the principal article of furni- 
ture of the house. It serves to sleep in at night 
and to lounge in during the day. Beds are 
unknown. Even if they were to be had, a 
hammock would certainly be preferable ; for it is 
cooler and affords a much-needed protection 
against vermin. 
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ON A BACK STREET. 


Light Housekeeping. 


The living-room also contains a table and a 
few chairs, a crucifix on the wall and perhaps a 
picture or two. But the destructive ants and 
other insects prevent the accumulation of much 
property. 

The floors are laid with brick tile. In one- 
storied buildings there is no ceiling, and the 
loosely-laid tiled roof overhead allows a free 
circulation of air which makes the room delight- 
fully cool. 

One important article of house furniture is the 
stand with the filled water-jar. Accompanying 
this is a ladle to dip the water and a glass or 
calabash to drink from. The jars used are large, 
plain earthen ones, and the evaporation through 
the porous clay keeps the water cool. 

The source of the water supply is the river, 
from which most of the water is brought up in 
large earthen jars by women, who make an 
almost constant procession to and fro. They 
tuck up their skirts gracefully and wade out till 
they stand in the water knee-deep. They dip it 
out with a calabash, at the same time holding a 
cloth over the mouth of the jar as a strainer. 

The filled jar is lifted on the head and carried 


home in that position. With such ease do the | 


women balance their load that the hands are left 
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| mulattoes the thick, dense mass of frizzled hair | faith, though their ideas of Christianity are 
makes this quite superfluous. To this habit of | generally primitive in the extreme. Feast-days 
| carrying things on the head is to some degree |in honor of different saints are an important 
due the splendid physical development of these | feature of their worship, and many people have 
people, their fine proportions and unconscious (a little image of some saint stowed away carefully 
| grace. in a trunk. In this respect the half-breeds, the 
| Santarem boasts two water-merchants. They | Portuguese, and especially the superstitious 
/come down to the sandy beach, each with a/| negro, are far more fanatical than the passive 
two-wheeled ox-cart that carries a barrel. When | Indians. 

these are filled the men hawk the fluid about the| Santarem possesses a simple, large, ugly church 
streets. in the Spanish style of architecture, with a broad, 

The ladies of the better class lead a very retired | bare facade and no towers. It faces a broad 
life, for their dignity demands that all the work | plaza leading down to the water. 
| and errands should be done by the domestics— The custom is to announce the time for church- 
negroes and half-bloods, most of whom were | going by a furious ringing of bells and loud 
formerly slaves. Ladies rarely appear upon the | discharge of fireworks. In front of the church is 
street, and when they do are always accompanied | a wooden framework against which twenty or 
by a servant or guardian. | thirty rockets are set up in line. A native nurses 

Their only occasion for leaving the house is to | a bonfire close by, and at a signal picks up a 
make calls or to attend church. When purchases | couple of firebrands and touches off the whole 
| are to be made the goods are sent to the house for | row as quickly as possible. 
| selection. So the only occupations of the ladies 
‘of the aristocracy are a little knitting, piano- 

playing and the reading of French novels. Their 
life is one of indolent lounging. The high roof of the church is the headquarters 

On the back streets of the town are | for the black vultures which swarm in every 
the habitations of the colored popu-| Amazonian town and are protected by law. 
lation, mostly dilapidated -looking | These, with the half-wild dogs prowling about 
houses with mud walls and palm- | the streets, are the town’s only scavengers. 
thatch roofs. Often the houses stand In the morning, when the beeves for the day’s 
in little gardens surrounded by a high | supply of meat are slaughtered on the outskirts 
paling overgrown with bright green | of the town, the vultures occupy the surrounding 
vines. Over this paling one sees big | trees to pounce upon the entrails and dispute 
banana leaves and various palms and | possession with the hungry dogs. They also 
other fruit-trees which indicate the| slyly watch, from their perches, the cooking 
wealth within. operations going on under kitchen sheds. If the 
housekeeper leaves the pots alone for a minute, 
down swoop the vultures, knock the covers off 
and carry away choice morsels. 

Other nuisances to the housewife are the 
starved, half-wild dogs everywhere prowling 
through the streets. Whenever they find an 
open door, in they skip and carry off anything 
that is edible, down to a leather boot. One day, 
as I entered a house, a dog rushed by me in mad 
haste with a lard-pot over his head. Into this he 
had looked too deep, and when surprised by the 
cook could not extricate himself. 

There are no industries in the town except a 
little boat-building. The support of the place is 
its trade for the products of the surrounding 
country. These are principally india-rubber, 
cacao, and in a lesser degree Tonka beans, Brazil- 
nuts, farinha, tobacco and dried fish. In 
exchange the stores of the traders offer imported 
goods, from clothing, shoes, arms and ammuni- 
tion down to needles, buttons and fish-hooks. 

As all travel is by water, the whole life of the 
place is along the beach. There you may see 
gay crowds of dark-skinned washerwomen 
washing and bleaching linen to snowy whiteness. 

Many kinds of boats are constantly arriving. 
Indians come in canoes to dispose of their 
produce and do a little shopping. They are from 
surrounding settlements or plantations, but often, 
also, from a great distance and are accompanied 
by their whole families on a sort of holiday trip. 

Sometimes one of these families will camp 
upon the beach for days or weeks, improvising a 
shelter from the covering, sail and rigging of 
their canoe. Sometimes the vessel of a trader 
will arrive, and again a barque laden with cattle 
from a distant fazenda. Then at regular inter- 
vals the steamers touch on their way up or down 
the Amazon. 

Portuguese traders welcome customers, and 
are always on the lookout for new ones. The 
poor Indian who arrives with rubber or other 
produce is treated with rum and flattery until, in 
a dazed condition, he relinquishes his goods for a 

Immediately behind the town lies a dense| song. Then toward evening, when the fishermen 
jungle which is continually advancing into the | come in, there is a rush for their boats—especially 
streets, and is only kept back by vigorous | in the rainy season, when fish are scarce and in 
measures of the city authorities. In the rainy | demand. 
season, when the weeds grow most luxuriantly,I| In the dry season the number of fish caught is 
have seen some of the streets so choked with | enormous. I have seen one kind of fish, which 
them that one could not see people passing on the | goes in large schools, caught by pushing a canoe 
opposite side. broadside toward them. The fish jump out of 
| the water and fall into the boat. Hundreds may 
| be caught in this manner in a few minutes. 

With the poorer people fish and farinha, the 

The Indiahs form a community by themselves | bread of the country, are the staple articles of 
at the upper end of the town, known as the | food. Vegetables are almost unknown, though 
aldeia, or village. Their houses may be recog- | they could be easily raised. 
nized by their lighter construction, being entirely In the rainy season, when fish can be caught 
of palm-thatch with floors of the clayey soil. | with difficulty, the dried piranci forms an impor- 
There are no windows, but doors on every side tant article of diet. This is an enormous fish, 
admit the light during the day. At night the | frequently captured in the dry season, cut into 
door spaces are closed by pieces of matting | thin flakes, salted and dried for use when fresh 
woven of palm-leaves. fish cannot be obtained. 

The Indians are a shy and quiet people.| The farinha, prepared from the poisonous 
Many of their huts stand quite alone and hidden | mandioca root, is generally used as bread. There 
among the clumps of trees and undergrowth. | is in town a bakery where rolls are baked daily 
They are exceedingly neat. The earth floor of | from flour imported from the United States. 
their dwellings and the surrounding ground are | Life in these South American towns glides by 
always swept clean. With their persons and/|in aimless dreaminess. Travellers accuse the 
clothing it is the same. They bathe ‘requently | natives of want of ambition and industry. Why 
and change their scanty clothing repeatedly. | should they struggle to acquire a fortune when 

This clothing consists, with the men, of a pair | nature suppliesevery want? Vegetable products 
of coarse linen trousers, a shirt and sometimes, | grow almost spontaneously. The rivers swarm 
especially when out in a canoe exposed to the! with fish, the forests with game. Perpetual 
sun, a broad-brimmed straw hat of home manu- | warmth and verdure surround them. 
| facture. The women wear a little, low-cut,| Their lives are narrow, no doubt, but in that 
loosely-fitting waist and short petticoat. They | they feel no pain or sense of loss. They have 
| always go barefoot except sometimes on festive | their sorrows and they have, too, their joys. 
Life flows on in a gentle current amid the 





Man’s Work and Woman’s Trials. 








AT HOME IN SANTAREM. 


Content with Little. | 








perfectly free, and they turn to stop and talk, | occasions, when they appear in town in dazzling 
quite unmindful of it. | white skirts and with French kid shoes. 

The negresses and Indians generally use a| Catholicism is the religion of the country, and | 
padding of cloth to protect the head, but with the | the people are practically all adherents of that | 


| beautiful nature, and possesses a charm for those 
who are weary of the bustle of civilization. 
FreperRic KNAB. 
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,e Washington’s Birthday. 
o/dS HE next issue of the Companion will 
“(be the Washington’s Birthday Double 

+ Number. Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, the able inheri- 
tor of a great name, has 
written a most interesting 
supplement to the Lord 
Chief Justice’s article on 
“The Bar as a Profes- 
sion,” presenting the sub- 
ject from an American 
point of view. Appended 
to the article are a brief 
rejoinder by Lord Rus- 
sell, and a final comment by Mr. Justice Holmes. 
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oy, HE leading story, appropriate for Wash- 
‘ ington’s Birthday, is entitled ‘SO- 
7s5 PHRONIA BAKER,” and is written 
by Miss: Mabel Nelson Thurston—a young 
oe of Columbian University who is already 
well known to our 
readers under the pen 
name of ‘Dorothy E. 


|, Nelson.” 

2%: 

Pay ANG FINE snow- 
; A - eave story by 
SO C. A, Bte- 
phens; a_ spirited 
adventure, “ON 
WASHINGTON’S 
;” and many other striking articles 





EYEBROV 
make this one of the most noteworthy numbers 
of the yeas. 
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Current Topics. 


The talk about the Monroe doctrine has 
recalled to mind the fact that there is a Mrs. 
Monroe doctrine. It was the wife of President 
Monroe who said that the mistress of the White 
House should be under no obligation to make or 
return social calls, and that doctrine has prevailed 
unto this day. 

In round numbers, two hundred and 
twenty thousand steerage passengers arrived at 
the port of New York during the year 1895. 
Forty-three thousand of these immigrants, over 
fourteen years of age, were unable to read and 
write. Furthermore, one hundred and twenty 
thousand had less than thirty dollars each when 
they landed. 

The country welcomes material for good citizen- 
ship, but there is an alarming amount of illiteracy 
and poverty represented in these figures. This 
official record strengthens the argument in favor 
of an equitable restriction of immigration. 


New Mexico has a boundary question 
impending. A proposed prize-fight is expected 
to begin in Mexico. If the Mexican authorities 
interfere, “the crowd may swerve over the New 
Mexico border to try it there.” The governor of 
the territory has no doubt that the United States 
cavalry will take a hand if the fight is attempted 
in his jurisdiction. 

If the brutal actors in a brutal spectacle seek to 
eross the border for the purpose of continuing the 
contest, it is to be hoped that there will be no 
inches of grace allowed in determining the exact 
boundary-line. Our savage population is large 
enough now. 

Utah’s welcome as the forty-fifth mem- 
ber of the sisterhood of states would have been 
heartier if some of her spokesmen had displayed a 
trifle less of the old Mormon polygamist spirit upon 
the occasion of her admission. One bishop and an 
elder or two were quoted as saying that no man 
not a Mormon could be elected to an important 
office in the new state; and the bishop said that, 
although he had two wives already, he was 
thinking of being “sealed” to a third. But it 
seems that these persons were spokesmen only 
for themselves. Of Utah’s first senators in 
Congress, one is a Mormon and one is not. 
Mormon and anti-Mormon newspapers sharply 
called the bishop to account for his polygamist 
talk. The people of Utah, with but few excep- 
tions, recognize the fact that decency is one of 
the obligations of statehood. 


If the district in which a lynching occurs 
were made to pay heavily for the act, even if the 
perpetrators lived elsewhere, there would be a 
distinct gain for law and order. No community 
would care to be burdened with costs for violence 
done within its limits by outsiders. The people 
would be on their guard against possible savagery, 
and coéperate with the authorities to enforce the 
law of local responsibility. The enactment of 
such a salutary measure would at least serve to 
reduce the number of lynchings. There would 
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| be less shielaing of offenders when it was found 


that murder of this description not only involved 


| the life of the victim, but the payment of heavy 


damages by innocent citizens. Motives of economy 
would restrain persons whom the horror of hang- 
ings and shootings had not deterred from expressed 
or implied approval of violence. 

In the midst of wars and rumors of wars, 
the preparations for a balloon expedition to the 
North Pole are progressing satisfactorily. The 
preliminaries of polar expeditions are usually the 
most satisfactory part of these undertakings. 
The King of Sweden is the chief patron of the 
enterprise. The commander, Andrée, is from 
Stockholm. Doctor Ekholm, of the University 
of Upsala, is to be the meteorologist. The remain- 
ing member of the party is to have charge of 
the photographie operations. 

The projectors talk confidently of being able 
to keep their balloon fifteen days in the air, and 
within seven hundred feet of the earth. They 
plan ‘to take thousands of photographs. The 
balloon is to be made in Paris at a cost of about 
$10,000, and to be finished in May. The material 
is silk, made in Lyons. Several pieces of silk 
will be glued over each other and carefully var- 
nished. It is thought that the envelope will thus 
be impermeable. The preservation for an indefi- 
nite period of the gas with which the balloon is 
inflated is the problem which the French con- 
structors think they have solved. 

The ascension is to be made from an island in 
a small archipelago northeast of Spitzbergen. 
The place of landing, as even the glowing predic- 
tions of the party are said to intimate, is uncertain. 
In most balloon trips there is an unpleasant 
indefiniteness about the landing-place. To an 
ordinary observer this project seems to be the 
embodiment of folly. 
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TRUTH AND BEAUTY. 


Oh, how much more doth beauty beauteous seem 
By ‘that sweet ornament which truth doth give! 
Wilham Shakespeare. 
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The Gates Still Open. 


It is never safe to predict what Congress will 
do, but it is reasonable to suppose that the immi- 
gration question will not be entirely neglected 


‘during the present session. 


The President has called attention to the 
persistent violation of the law now on the statute- 
books, which prohibits the immigration of aliens 
under contract to perform labor in the United 
States. The penalty for this offence is severe. 
Nevertheless, by the so-called padrone system, 
large numbers of men are annually brought to 
America and farmed out in various parts of the 
country. Italy has boen the chief field of opera- 
tions of the contractors who thus violate our 
laws. 

The report of a special commission which our 
government sent abroad several years ago to 
investigate the sources of European emigration 
furnishes abundant confirmation of the President’s 
statements. It. was found that hundreds of 
agents, scattered throughout Italy, were actively 
promoting the movement of the discontented 
classes toward America. 

Two of the commissioners, representing them- 
selves as persons looking for contract laborers, 
found agents ready to supply them. But surprise 
was expressed that the applicants had come across 
the ocean on such an errand; for they were told 
that they could have been accommodated without 
difficulty by a concern in Mulberry Street, New 
York, with which the agents in Italy were con- 
nected. Surely some means can be found to make 
the existing law more effective. 

The Immigration Restriction League asks 
Congress to raise the tax on immigrants to ten 
dollars a head, and to exclude entirely ‘‘all persons 
between the ages of fourteen and sixty years who 
cannot read or write the English language or 
some other language.’’ A bill with these provi- 
sions has already been introduced. If enacted 
and enforced, it will operate as a powerful check 
on the influx of ignorant and impecunious aliens. 
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A Diplomatic Lesson. 


An amusing and effective lesson in diplomacy 
was recently given in an English railway-car 
between London and Dover. A compartment 
was occupied by two travellers, one an English- 
man and the other an American. 

The Englishman opened conversation with the 
stranger, and detected at once the American 
accent. After skirmishing for a while on safe 
ground, he introduced the subject of the Monroe 
doctrine in connection with the Venezuela fron- 
tier dispute. 

“T cannot understand,” he remarked, with con- 
siderable asperity, “how a sensible nation like 
yours should take up with such absurd ideas of 
diplomacy !” 

“It is easily explained,” rejoined his com- 
panion. ‘We have inherited those ideas with our 
English blood. You must not reproach us for 
having sprung from good old Anglo-Saxon stock.” 

“Do you mean to say,” inquired the other, in a 
tone of surprise, ‘that your Monroe doctrine is 
essentially an English idea?” 

“Certainly,” replied his companion, promptly. 





“Tn its primary form it wasa warning to European 
governments that they must not extend their | 


conquests nor meddle unnecessarily in political | 


affairs on the American continent. Then sec- | 
ondarily as applied to the isthmus railway and | 
inter-oceanie canals it involves the implication 
that America is for the Americans, and that) 
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is willing to speak in the open air and can get an 
audience in the street. 

Nevertheless, it is far less difficult for the 
candidate or the voter to avoid improper practices 
| than it is for the legislator to define and prevent 
‘them. If the voter has an eye single to the effect 
of his vote on the welfare of his community, his 


the United States as the dominant power on the state, his country, as the case may be, and not on 
continent is entitled to exercise for pacific ends | his own individual welfare, except as it is 
a benevolent protectorate over what may be | included in these, he is reasonably safe from the 


described as the American sphere of action.” 


“You say that this is an English way of look- | 


ing at things?” 

“Yes. England conquered India, and what 
followed? As the power having dominant inter- 
ests in that part of the world, she refused to 
allow Russia to meddle in Afghan affairs, and 
assumed the right of controlling the Suez Canal 
by the occupation of Egypt. That is the Monroe 
doctrine in an English form. In the same way 
Australia is for the Australians, and one of these 
days the same principle will be enforced in trop- 
ical Africa.” 

“Then in your opinion an American in uphold- 
ing the Monroe doctrine is merely doing what an 
Englishman has done wherever he has controlling 
commercial or political interests ?’’ 

“Yes; and moreover, what the Englishman 
would also do if he were an American.” 

The Englishman puffed his cigar in the corner 
of the railway carriage for a few minutes, and 
then broke silence. 

“You have put the case in a new way,” he 
remarked. “I shall never sneer at the Monroe 
doctrine again. There seems to be a good deal 
of sterling English common sense in it. Indeed, 
it is quite English, you know!”’ 

The two travellers, who had crossed words in 
this friendly discussion, parted at Dover with the 


| conviction that there was very little difference 


between a thoroughly good Englishman and an 
equally patriotic American, and that the future 
belonged to the English-speaking race. * 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Let foreign nations of their language boast, 


What fine variety each tongue affords ; 
Llike our lan ange as our men and coast 
Who cannot ss it well, want wit, not words. 


George Herbert. 
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Money in Politics. 


The beginning of a ‘‘Presidential year” is a 
good time to recur to the subject of the use of 
money in elections. It is in the course of the 
Presidential campaigns that we always hear most 
of bribery and other improper methods of 
influencing voters; the danger to our institutions 
from such practices—and many believe that in 
them lies the only real menace to the Republic— 
is then most apparent. 

The extent of the evil it is, of course, impossible 
to determine accurately. It varies in different 
parts of the country. No one, however, denies 
its existence, and its proportions in certain 
communities we know to be startling. 

Some cynical observers go so far as to say that, 
under ordinary conditions, the contest between 
the two leading parties will be decided by the 
amount of their respective campaign funds. To 
admit this would leave us little room for pride in 
our country. 

It is more reasonable to suppose that the great 
majority of voters are not in any way purchase- 
able, but that in certain communities where 
neither party has a decided advantage the venal 
element—the ‘‘floaters,” as they are called—may 
hold the balance of power. 

In general, those who constitute this class are 
so impervious to moral considerations that it is 
hopeless to appeal to them on moral grounds. 
They have been the bane of free governments 
from the beginning of history. The Roman 
lawgivers employed against them practically the 
same devices which we employ to-day, and 
without any permanent success. 

But it is unfortunately true that the evil is not 
entirely confined to this class. Carelessness as 
to the moral quality of the practices by which 
success is apparently attainable is responsible for 
political usages but little better than plain bribery. 
Loose ideas concerning the duties and obligations 
of citizenship prevail among voters and candidates 
whose integrity in business and in private life is 
unimpeached. 

Indeed, it is by no means easy to separate 
clearly the proper and the improper uses of 
money in elections. Even the lawmakers are 
not united on the subject, as is apparent from an 
examination of the statutes of the various states. 
We find that while in one statute a candidate is 
expressly forbidden to spend money for a certain 
purpose, in another the same purpose is enumer- 
ated among the legitimate objects of campaign 
expenditure. 

The difficulty lies chiefly in the fact that 
agencies usually employed to influence the voter 
in a perfectly proper way may be used improperly. 
A torchlight procession is in itself a rather boyish 
but apparently harmless mode of arousing enthu- 
siasm; but contracts for uniforms and torches 
may be placed so as to secure votes. 

To hire a hall is a necessary preliminary to a 
public meeting; but to hire the only hall in a 
small town for the two weeks preceding an 
election may deprive the other candidate of all 
opportunity of speaking in that town, unless he 





designs of a corrupt candidate. If the candidate 
resolutely confines his own exertions to the effort 
to prove that his candidacy is in line with the 
public welfare, he is not apt to be perplexed as to 
what is, and what is not, a proper use of money 
in carrying on his campaign. 

Nor is it likely that such a candidate will find 
it impossible to restrain his supporters from 
objectionable methods. A firm declaration that 
an Office unfairly won will not be accepted should 
be sufficient. 
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A Glimpse of Royalty. 


An American, after a late breakfast in a Paris 
hotel, sauntered to the entrance, and stood on the 
sidewalk in front of the door enjoying his morning 
cigar. A young woman attired in a riding habit 
came out of the hotel and stood beside him for a 
few minutes, looking eagerly up and down the 
avenue. The American glanced at her and turned 
to other objects in tne street before him. 

Soon a groom brought two horses and held them 
by the bridles. The lady glanced at her watch and 
then bowed to a gentleman, who drove up in a 
barouche from the side street. He jumped out of 
the carriage, dismissed the driver and beckoned to 
the lady, who joined him at the curbstone. After a 
brief pause the lady was put on her horse, and the 
gentleman mounted the other horse. The groom 
dropped the bridles, and the two riders started 
for their morning canter without an attendant. 

This scene was idly watched by the American at 
the hotel door. The hotel proprietor, who had 
stood behind him in the doorway, remarked: 

“You do not appear to know who those people 
are.” 

“That is true,” was the answer. 
honor of their acquaintance.” 

-“The gentleman is the King of Portugal, who is 
now staying in Paris and is soon to visit the royal 
family in England.” 

“Yes; a gentlemanly-appearing man, but I must 
say he mounted his horse rather clumsily.” 

“The lady was a Spanish princess, the Infanta 
Eulalia, who went out to America not long ago.” 

The hotel proprietar, who considered it a great 
privilege to have royalty under his roof, expected 
the disclosure would create a marked impression 
upon his American guest; but he was mistaken. 
The American betrayed neither curiosity nor 
interest. 

“She rides well,” he remarked, quietly; “but I 
have seen English girls, and American girls, too, 
who rode more gracefully.” 

The Frenchman looked disturbed. His royal 
patronage was not appreciated at what he consid- 
ered was its full value. 

“Are you not interested,” he inquired, “in the 
fact that you have seen a king and have smoked in 
the presence of a princess?” 

“Well, no,” said the American. “I saw at Oxford 
the other day the son of an Asiatic prince who 
interested me. He wore a blue tunic and a green 
pair of trousers; and carried two pink parasols, 
and upon his neck was a gold locket containing 
a lock of his mother’s hair and two of his father’s 
teeth cut into idols. That was a prince who was 
unique in this part of the world, and who really 
excited my curiosity. I saw nothing in this king 
and the princess that should command my atten- 
tion, more than I see every day in very ordinary 
people. Why should I give them more than a 
passing consideration? If, like Queen Victoria, 
they have high mental and moral qualities that 
should appeal to my respect, I will give it when I 
learn that the qualities are wisely used for the 
people over whom by the accident of birth they 
happen to be placed. Until then they are only 
ordinary people to me.” 

Mere royalty was wasted upon that American. 


“T have not the 
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The Making of a Man. 


It was a common saying, and a true one, at the 
end of the Civil War, that the war either made 
men or spoiled them. Thousands of bright, prom- 
ising youths were turned by the service into ruffians 
or ne’er-do-wells. On the contrary, many thousands 
of other men, plain fellows whom perhaps the 
ordinary callings and opportunities of a life of 
peace would never have developed into anything 
but the dullest of men, were tempered in that hard 
crucible until they came out the truest steel. 

The way in which some men were “made” by 
the war was, however, very like the way men are 
made by actual circumstances of laborious life at 
the present day. A writer of war reminiscences 
for the Chicago Times-Herald tells the interesting 
story of a certain “big man from the pineries” who 
was a private in a Western regiment. 

He was a very awkward man, but he did not 
stay awkward. He had seen the advantage of 
being a corporal, because a corporal never had to 
walk a beat for two hours; so he held his head 
back, learned to step briskly, kept his buttons 
polished and his clothes clean, and promptly 
obeyed every order. So after several months he 
was made a corporal in reward for being a model 
soldier. 

Then he had an ambition to become a sergeant 
and after doing as well as he could everything that 
a corporal should do, he was one evening gratified 
to hear the adjutant read on parade: 

“Corporal Henry T. Garfield is appointed third 
sergeant.” 

Then he went on being a good sergeant. Some 
months after this the captain came into his tent 
with a sheet of paper, and asked him to write a 
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sentence. It was done, but in a very bad and 
crooked hand. 

“Is that the best you can do, Henry?” asked the 
captain. 

“Yes, sir; our people couldn’t spare me to go to 
school much.” 

The captain wrote two or three lines, and told 
the sergeant to copy them carefully. The task 
was done, and the captain set other copies, and 
still others. By energy and application the “pinery 
man” became quite a good penman. 

The captain came to his tent one day, and after 
looking at his writing carefully, said, “That will 
do very well, sergeant.” That evening the adju- 
tant read on parade: 

“Third Sergeant Henry T. Garfield is hereby 
appointed first sergeant, and will be obeyed and 
respected accordingly.” 

It was a surprise to the sergeant. He found his 
new duties laborious. Few men in a regiment 
have more to do than a first sergeant. He felt the 
need in his new position of more arithmetic than 
he possessed; he sent for a text-book, and studied 
it faithfully, making fine progress. This gave him 
an appetite for study, and other books were sent 
for and mastered. 

Thus his long war service went on. In course of 
time he commanded the company, and he came 
home at the end of the war not only with the 
brevet rank of major, but with a much better 
education than he had gone in with, and a character 
developed in strength and resources. Faithful 
service, joined with laudable ambition and a 
willingness to learn and obey, had “made a man 
of him.” 

There is just as much chance for a man to rise in 
this way in peace asin war. Major Garfield was 
not “favored of fortune.” The superiors who 
advanced him did not do it for his sake. They 
were looking for men to do the work under them 
in a faithful and painstaking, efficient way, and 
they were simply observant enough to see who 
were the men for them. The same rule prevails in 
business and the industries. How happy the 
country would be if it always prevailed in the 
public service! 
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GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


One disadvantage of too “goody” books for 
children is that even the enthusiastic reader is 
prone to mistake the moral. Mrs. Stanley, the 
mother of Dean Stanley, wrote a friend, while 
Arthur was a very little boy, that he was reading 
Miss Edgeworth’s “Frank,” with the greatest 
eagerness. Yet his moral deductions therefrom did 
not seem to be altogether sound. 

One day, as his mother was dressing, she heard 
him playing with the other children in the passage 
outside. Suddenly there came a great crash, which 
turned out to be from Arthur’s running very fast, 
not stopping himself in time, and falling against a 
window so as to break three panes. He was not 
hurt, but one of the children began remonstrating 
with him on the crime of breaking windows, to 
which he answered, with great composure: 

“Yes, but you know Frank’s mother said she 


would rather have all the windows in the house | 


broken than that Frank should tell a lie. 
I can go and tell mamma, and then I shall be like 
Frank!” 

When the children entered the room after dinner, 
according to custom, Arthur came first, his cheeks 
bright red and his manner full of excitement. 

“Mamma,” he cried, as soon as the door opened, 
“T have broken three panes of glass in the passage 
window, and I tell you now ’cause I was afraid I’d 
forget!” 

His mother says it was very evident that he 
gloried in the opportunity for dramatic confession, 
but nevertheless, she owns, it is always something 
of an effort to ‘‘tell,” and one need not regret that 
the humiliation has some natural reward. 
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ALWAYS A HEBREW. 


It is said that Mr. Disraeli, Lord Beaconsfield, 
was always fond of referring to his Hebrew 
ancestry. He was very proud of it, and his inci- 
dental allusions to it show that he had it constantly 
in his mind as a source of metaphor and a standard 
of comparison. 

One day, when talking with a number of people, 
he was delighting them by reminiscences of famous 
persons he had known in years gone by. One of 
them was Count D’Orsay, and some one asked a 
question as to his personal appearance. 

“DP’Orsay,” replied Lord Beaconsfield, “was a 
strikingly handsome man, as handsome as Saul.” 

“An ordinary Englishman,” said a gentleman 
who was present, ‘“‘would have likened him to 
Apollo, but Disraeli had his Scriptural history ever 
in mind.” 

At the same party, he asked Sir John Macdonald, 
premier of Canada, how long he had been in public 
life. 

“Thirty-five years,” was the answer. 

“Ah!” said he, “I have beat you. I have been 
forty years; as long as David reigned.” 
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FASTIDIOUS. 


A writer in Blackwood’s says that Mr. Kinglake, 
the author of “Eothen,” once agreed to write a 
letter on a public topic, with permission to publish 
it in an English paper. He promised the letter 
for a certain day, but the morning post did not 
bring it. Soon a messenger appeared with a note, 
saying that he was not quité satisfied as to the 
expressions to be used, but that he would send the 
letter in the afternoon. 

The promise was fulfilled at three o’clock, but 
the author at once followed his letter, saying that 
he had thought of a better turn to give one sentence 
in order to render its meaning more distinct; and 
before it finally left his hands, the public matter at 
issue had been settled, and the necessity for its 
appearance had passed away. 

One can understand, in the face of this incident, 
how he should have had the proofs of “Eothen” 


So now | 


THE YOUTH'’S 


sent him eleven times for correction, but one can 
| hardly guess how the eight volumes of his history | 
of the Crimean War ever saw the light at all. 

A most fastidious writer in his choice of words, 
he knew his own nicety of taste, and the demands 
it laid on his time and patience. While the history | 
was in progress he used plaintively to say that he 
did not believe he should ever be free from it. | 
Once, he was accustomed to add, he had strayed 
into a Scottish kirk, and the minister instantly | 
and appropriately said: 

“Lord, send down thy quickening on him that is 
slow!” | 

He had appreciated the aspiration, and taken its | 
lesson to heart, but though he joined in it fer- | 
vently, it had seemed to be without effect. 

One day he stopped in leaving a room, put his | 
hand on a little boy’s head and said, seriously: 

“My little fellow, here’s a piece of advice to you. 
If you ever think of writing a history, don’t leap 
into the decision, but sit down first and write one- 
half chapter as an experiment, and then you will 
know what task it is you are undertaking.” 


NOT RECOGNIZED. | 


Private Zach Dowty belonged to a New Orleans 
cavalry company attached to General Johnston’s 
army, and is described by the New Orleans Times- 
Democrat as “a genial, open-hearted, harum- 
scarum fellow, who was the life of the camp, fore- 
most in all schemes of fun, and always ready for 
duty.” Such men always have plenty of adventures 
to relate, and Private Dowty was no exception to 
the rule. One of the best of his stories, one that 
he used often to tell, was of an incident that hap- 
pened while on duty at General Johnston’s head- 
quarters. 


It was a dull time, and he was passing the fore- 
noon in repairing his saddle and brushing up his 
equipments generally. While thus engaged, he 
heard the approach of footsteps, and saw through 
the corner of his eye what appeared to him to be a 
well-to-do Tennessee farmer, dressed in a gray 
suit, and wearing a broad-brimmed slouch hat. 
The stranger stopped, and inquired for the head- 
quarters of General Johnston. 

Zach was just then tugging at the straps of his 
saddle, and after a moment answered gruffly: 


“Here they are.” 

The stranger, in a quiet tone, asked if General 
Johnston was in, and getting no answer—Zach 
being at the moment absorbed in his work— 
repeated the question. That made Zach a little 
impatient. 

“Yes,” he answered, shortly, “but you can’t see 

im. 

All this time Zach had not looked at the stranger, 
but was now startled by hearing him say in a tone 
of command: 

“Courier, tell General Johnston that President 
Davis desires to see him.” 

The amateur saddler looked =p and sure enough, 
there stood the President of the Southern Con- 
federacy. 

“Ves, sir; yes, sir,’ said Zach, “this way, sir,” 
and he hastened on before Mr. Davis into General 
Johnston’s presence, and then made a hasty exit 
as best he could. 

It was bad business, he thought, and he hastened 
to his captain and played sick, so as to have some 
one else detailed to take his place at headquarters. 
He kept out of sight till the visitor had gone, and 
was greatly relieved when it became apparent that 
President Davis had made no complaint to Gen- 
eral Johnston about the rude treatment he had 
received. 


ESKIMO ASTRONOMY. 


The polar inhabitants of the northern regions 
visited by Lieutenant Peary have definite but 
limited ideas of astronomy. In writing of them 





| as a herd of reindeer; the three triangular stars of 


Peary says that they recognize the “Great Dipper” 


Cassiopea are the three stones supporting a celes- 
tial stone lamp; the Pleiades are a team of dogs 
in pursuit of a bear; the three glittering brilliants 
in the belt of Orion are the steps cut by some | 
celestial Eskimo in a steep snow-bank to enable 

him to climb to the top. 


_ Gemini are two stones in the entrance to an 
ees Arcturus and Aldebaran are personifica- | 
tions, and the moon and sun are a maiden and her | 
pursuing lover. 

These Eskimos estimate time by the movements 
of the stars as well as by the position of the sun, 
and yet, less observant than were the Arab shep- 
herds, they have not noticed that one star is the 
centre about which all the others move, nor have 
they set apart the planets, which to them are 
omply large stars. Whether this is due to the fact 
that the movements of stars can be observed 
during only about three months in the year, it is 
impossible to say. 





A TRUE MOTHER. 


“All that I ever heard of Sir John Murray 
redounded to his honor,” says Frederic Hill in his 
autobiography. At Edinburgh, under his hospitable 
roof, were often gathered the most distinguished 
men of his time. This marvellously genial person, 
whose qualities were good nature, a love of humor 
and a love of pleasant society, formed a central 
figure round whom they all gathered. A pretty 
story is told of his high sense of honor. 


An old lady who had quarrelled with her adopted 
heir bequeathed her entire property to Sir John. 
When the will was read he found himself, to his 
great surprise, possessed of wealth, while the heir 
presumptive found himself penniless. Sir John 
made inquiries into the character of the young 
man, and receiving satisfactory answers, he quietly 
transferred back to him the whole property. 

Soon after this a lady called upon Sir John’s 
mother, and indignant at what seemed to her an 
act of quixotism, demanded: 

“Do you know what your son John has done?” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Murray, with a happy smile; 
“and he would not have been my son John if he 
had done anything else.” 


A GIRTON GIRL. 


Girton, a college for women, at Cambridge, Eng- 
land, has turned out some bright women, but 
evidently it does not give every one of its students 
a mastery of English style. 

A Girton undergraduate, having inadvertently 
changed umbrellas with a fellow-student, is said 
to have evolved this note: 

“Miss —— presents her compliments to Miss —, 
and begs to say that she has an umbrella which 
isn’t mine, so if you have one that isn’t hers, no 








doubt they are the ones.” 
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”? 


whiter than the driven snow, 
made so by the perfect liquid 
dentifrice. 


Rusifoam 


Most deliciously flavored, adds 
fragrance to the breath, keeps 
mouth and gums in a healthy 
State, preserves and _ beautifies 
the teeth. 


25 Cents. All Druggists. 
Sample vial free. Address 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
































Mahmoud. | 

There came a man, making his hasty moan, | 
Before the Sultan Mahmoud on his throne, 
And erying out—“ My sorrow is my right, 
And I will see the sultan, and to-night.” 
“Sorrow,” said Mahmoud, “is a reverend thing: | 
1 recognize its right, as king with king; 
Speak on.” “A fiend has got into my house,” 
Exclaimed the staring man, “and tortures us: 
One of thine officers; he comes, the abhorred, 
And takes possession of my house, my board, 

bed ;—I have two daughters and a wife, 
And the wild villain comes and makes me mad 

with life.” 
“Is he there now?” said Mahmoud. “No; he left 
The house when I did, of ny wits bereft; 
And laughed me down the street, because I vowed | 
I'd bring the prince himself to lay him in his shroud. 
I’m mad with want—I’m mad with misery, 
Aad oS. pee Sultan Mahmoud, God cries out for 

thee!” 


The sultan comforted the man, and said, 

“Go home and I will send thee wine and bread,” 

(For he was poor,) “and other comforts. Go; 

And should the wretch return, let Sultan Mahmoud 
now.” 

In three days’ time, with haggard eyes and beard, 

And shaking voice, the suitor reappeared, 

And said, “He’s come.” Mahmoud said not a word, 


But rose and took four slaves, each with a sword, 
And went with the vexed man. They reached the 


lace, 
And heard a voice, and saw a woman’s face, 
That to the window fluttered in affright. 
“Goin,” said Mahmoud, “and put out the light; 
But tell the females first to leave the room ; 
And when the drunkard follows them, we come,” 


The man wentin. There wasa cry, and hark! 

A table falls, the window is struck dark ; 

Forth rush the breathless women; and behind 

With curses comes the fiend in desperate mind. 

In vain: the sabres soon cut short the strife, 

And chop the shrieking wretch, and drink his 
bloody life. 

“Now light the light!” the sultan cried aloud. 

’Twas done; he took it in his hand and bowed 

Over the corpse, and looked upon the face ; 

Then turned and knelt, and to the throne of grace 

Put up a prayer, and from his lips there crept 

Some gentle words of pleasure, and he wept. 


In reverent silence the beholders wait, 

Then bring him at his call both wine and meat 
And when he has refreshed his noble heart, 

He bade his host be blest, and rose up to depart. 
The man amazed, all mildness now and tears, 
Fell at the sultan’s feet with many prayers. 
And begged him to vouchsafe to tell his slave 
The reason first of that command he gave 
About the light; then, when he saw the face, 
Why he knelt down; and lastly, how it was 
That fare so poor as his detained him in the place. 


The sultan said, with a benignant eye, 

“Since first I saw thee come, and heard thy ery, 

I could not rid me of a dread, that one 

By whom such daring villainies were done, 

Must be some lord of mine—aye, e’en perhaps a son. 
For this I had the light put out; but when 

I saw the face, and found a stranger slain, 

I knelt, and thanked the sovereign Arbiter, 

Whose work I had perform’d through pain and fear ; 
And then I rose and was refresh’d with food, 

The ab ng since thy voice had marr’d my 


solitude Leigh Hunt. 
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Queen Victoria. 


One of the ladies in waiting on Queen Victoria, 
in a letter to a friend in this country, told an 
amusing story of the queen’s kindness and tact. 
During her stay at Osborne Castle, an Irish nurse 
came with her little charges, the children of the 
Duke of B., to visit the children of the Princess 
of Battenberg. While the party were at tea in 
the nursery, the queen entered unexpectedly. 
Irish Nelly stood up, pale and trembling. The 
queen presently saw her, and said, kindly: 

“The children do credit to your care of them.’’ 

On this Nelly fell upon her knees in a frenzy 
of embarrassment, crying out, ‘“Yes, O queen! 
No, O queen!’ bending her head with each 
sentence. “It’s from County Cork I came, an’ 
little does me father know I do be acquainted 
this day wid the great queen of the world!” 

The children burst into shrieks of laughter, but 
the queen, checking the smile which rose to her 
own lips, shook her head at them, gently bade 
the woman rise, and sent her upon an errand 
until she should recover her wits. 

The early biographies of Victoria describe her 
as imperious in manner, and fully conscious of 
the gulf which separated her from the rest of 
mankind. The Duke of Wellington, after an 
audience with his youthful sovereign, once 
shrugged his shoulders as he came out, saying 
with a laugh: 

“How the little lady does love to rule!” 

But the officials who surround her at court, now 
in her old age, represent her as kind and consid- 
erate of the feelings and comfort of her poorest | 
servant or neighbor, and apparently forgetful, in 
her attention to the great questions of the day, of 
her own exalted rank. 

The great queen ruling for more than half a 
century over a large portion of the globe is 
taught by years, like the ordinary woman, to 
soften the acrid judgment of youth, and to feel 
that all men, rulers and ruled, stand on one level 
as children of the same Father. 
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*““Too Good an Arab.” 


Doctor Van Dyck, who died recently at Beirut, 
Syria, was known throughout that country as “El | 
Hakim,” the doctor. The definite article was | 
always used when speaking of him, because to the | 
natives he was the physician, who excelled all 
others. 


He went to Syria from New York as a missionar: 
physician, and soon became so fluent in the speech 
of the Arabs that they, though fastidious in the | 
matter of language, enjoyed listening to him. | 
Once his fluency came near costing him his life. | 
The incident is told in the Outlook. 

From the beginning of his work he endeavored | 
to enter into the life of the Arabs, learning their | 
customs as well as their language, adopting their 
ways so far as possible, and making himself, in a | 
sense, one of them. In this way he acquired a/| 
great personal influence. 

At first he adopted the native dress, but during 








THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


as he was returning one night from a visit to a 
patient, he was seized by a band of marauders, 
who were about to assassinate him. : 

He protested that he was an American, a pare 
cian who had been in attendance on one of their 
own men, but his Arabic was too perfect—they did 
not believe him. As a shibboleth, they aske 








| had 


he meant to do with it, he answered, “quite simply, 
and with his nice, good-natured smile, that if he 
a gun he would go up into the High Bush and 


shoot black boys as men shoot pigeons.” 
Once he was waylaid by several of the black 


him | boys, who had been his enemies in his own country, 


a question, the answer to which involved the men- | —all the blacks are brought from Africa under 


tion of a certain bridge. His unhesitating answer 
was near being his death, for they dragged him 


from his horse, declaring that no foreigner could | 


pronounce that word. 

Doctor Van Dyck, however, 
taken before the sheik, and h 
impressive that his demand was granted. 


insisted on being 
Is manner was 5° | proud of his own sturdy defence, that all the next 


nearly killed, escaping at last, with two wounds, 
by the help of some friends who arrived just in 
time. He was so pleased with the contest, and so 


sheik recognized him, and sent his late captors | day he neglected his work to play upon the one- 


home with him as a guard, but warned him never 
again to wear native dress—he was too good an 
Arab! He never did, though in his later years he 
wore the loose, sleeveless cloak common among 
the upper classes as an outer garment. 
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Jay Gould’s Generosity. 
The late Jay Gould is reported to have said that 


| a certain letter of thanks he had received from a 
| small Methodist church in a Western town gave 
| him more pleasure than the clearing of a million 


stringed harp and sing songs of victory. Once, too, 
Stevenson had an opportunity to see him in an 
entirely savage moment, and the sight was a 
revelation. 


“It was one of those dreadful days of rain, the 
sound of it like a great waterfall, or like a tempest 
of wind blowing in the forest, and there came to 
our door two runaway black boys seeking refuge. 
In such weather as that my enemy’s dog—as 
Shakespeare says—should have had a right to 
shelter. But when Arick saw the two poor rogues 
coming with their empty stomachs and drenched 
clothes, one of them with a stolen cutlass in his 
hand, through that world of falling water, he had 
no thought of any pity in his heart. Crouching 
behind one of the pillars of the veranda, to which he 





dollars. The story, which relates the ion of 
the letter, is vouched for by the New York Adver- 
tiser, and is as follows: 


Mr. Gould and another railroad magnate were 
delayed for a few hours ina small Western town. 
They started to occupy the hours by making a tour 
of their surroundings. 7 had not gone far 
before they heard the mournfu cng of an auction- 
eer’s bell, and came upon a crowd of curious people 
surrounding the seller. 

The auctioneer was crying, “Fifteen_hundred 
dollars! fifteen hundred dollars! Am I offered 
more?” when Mr. Gould touched a tall Texan on 
the arm, and asked him what the sale was for. 

“Pard,” said the ranger, “this is a knockout for 
the parson.” 

“Tn what way?” asked Mr. Gould. 

“You see, pard, the parson built this church, but 
the tin petered out, and now the wood-butcher is 
selling the whole crowd out for his coin.” 

Mr. Gould stepped up to the auctioneer, and 
asked for the contractor who was closing out his 
lien. The auctioneer pointed out the man, and 
Gould approached him and asked the amount of 
his claim. 

“Seventeen hundred dollars and costs,’’ said he. 

“What will you take in settlement?” asked Mr. 


Gould. 

“T’ll settle for fifteen hundred dollars, and donate 
the balance,” said the contractor. 

Mr. Gould, taking from his pocket several bills 
of large denomination, gave them to the contractor, 
and took his receipt in full, with the cancelled lien. 
Just then an old man, who had been a witness of 
the transaction, going up to Mr. Gould, said, 
“Stranger, what are you going to do with the claim 
you've just bought?’ 

Mr. Gould looked the man over in that calm way 
he had, and asked why he wanted to k a 

“Why,” said he, “I am a steward of this church. 
The members and Sabbath-school scholars are in 
the church, with the presiding elder and pastor on 
their knees, praying God to come to our help and 
save the church.” 

Mr. Gould said nothing, but taking the receipted 
bill and cancelled lien, he gave them to the steward, 
and turning towards the depot, walked rapidly 
back to his train. 

The steward entered the church, now free, and 
told the people what the Lord had done, and they 
sang the Doxology on their knees. Then they 
went out into the streets to find the stranger. 
They soon found that the little man was none other 
than Jay Gould. His train had gone, and cal 3 
cloud of dust on the far-away prairie indicated 
where their benefactor was. 
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Why Latin is Used. 


“Why doesn’t the doctor write his prescription 
in English instead of Latin?” asked a man of a 
druggist, whose reply the New York Herald pub- 
lishes: 

In the first place, Latin is a more exact and 


concise language than English, and being a dead 
language, does not change, as all living languages 





0. 
Then, again, since a very large pert of all drugs 
in use are botanical, they have in the pharmaco- 
sos the same names that they have in botany— 
he scientific names. Two-thirds of such drugs 
haven’t any English names, and so couldn’t 
written in English. 

But suppose a doctor did write a prescription in 
English for an uneducated patient. The patient 
reads it, thinks he remembers it, and so tries to get 
it filled from memory the second time. Suppose, 
for instance, it called for iodide of potassium, and 
he got it confused with cyanide of potassium. He 
could safely take ten grains of the first, but one 
grain of the second would kill him. 

That’s an extreme case, but it will serve for an 
illustration. Don’t you see how the Latin is a 
protection and a safeguard to the patient? Pre- 
scriptions in Latin he can’t read, and consequently 
does not try to remember. 

Now for a final reason. Latin is a language that 
is used by scientific men the world over, and no 
other languageis. Youcan get a Latin prescription 
filled in any country on the face of the earth where 
there is a drug store. 

We had a prescription here the other day which 
we had re up originally, and which had since been 
stam by druggists in London, Paris, Berlin, 
Constantinople, Cairo and Calcutta. What good 
would an English prescription be in St. Petersburg? 
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Arick: A Savage. 


Robert Louis Stevenson, in his delightful letters 
to a boy, recently published in St. Nicholas, gives 
a characteristically vivid description of Arick, a 
“black boy” of his acquaintance in Samoa, in 
which he brings out the curious mingling of jollity, 
amiability, childishness and ferocity which belong 
to the true savage. Arick was very attractive in 
his way, and was especially good company for 
children. 

“He is the kind of person that everybody smiles 
to, or makes faces at, or gives a smack as he goes 
bys the sort of pees that all the girls on the 
plantation give the best seat to and help first, and 


| love to decorate with flowers and ribbons, and yet 


all the while are laughing at him; the sort of 
person who likes best to play with Austin, and 
whom Austin, aad e is allowed,—likes 
best to play with. 

“He is all grins and giggles, and little steps out 
of dances, and little droll ways to attract people’s 
attention and set them laughing.” 

Yet this comical and friendly personage belonged 
to a race of cannibals, and delighted in fighting 
and killing. In the woods upon the island there 
were known to be numbers of lurking runawa 
blacks,—bad and dangerous characters, no doub 
but of his own race and tribe,—and one day when 








| 
| 
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| the oath-taking. 


an outbreak between the Maronites and the Druses, Arick wished to borrow a gun and was asked what | 


clung with his two hands, his mouth drew back into 


a strange sort of smile, his eyes fr bigger and 
ust like the one 


bigger, and his whole face 
word murder in big capitals 

Such is the genuine savage: above all things a 
light character, gay one moment, cruel the next, 
and an overgrown child, immature and irresponsi- 
ble at all times. 


was 
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“After the Storm. 


Far down to leeward, on the weed-strewn shore, 
A wreck lies mirrored in the sunlit sea; 

And hearts grow heavy for the freight it bore, 
And tears are bitter as the salt waves be, 

For down to leeward, on the weed-strewn shore, 
A wreck lies mirrored in the sunlit sea. 

Far up to windward, like a snow-white cloud, 
A sail is rising from the sunlit sea; 

And hearts leap ozone that were sorrow-bowed, 
And eyes grow hope-bright as the bright waves be, 

For up to windward, like a snow-white cloud, 
A sail is rising from the sunlit sea. 

JOHN P. SJOLANDER. 
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She Didn’t Know. 


A young lady, who thought she knew what she 
wanted and wouldn’t permit a clerk to advise her, 
had an experience of the pride that goeth before a 
fall. Says the New York Sun: 


Two pretty young women entered a large up- 
town grocery one evening. From their conversa- 
tion it was evident that they belonged to some 
boarding-school in the neighborhood, and had 
stolen out for a few minutes to buy dainties which 
they meant to smuggle to their rooms. 

“There’s one thing I don’t like about the clerks 
in this store,” said one of them, while they waited 
for the salesman, “and that’s the way they insist 
on telling you that you don’t want what you want, 
and that you do want what you don’t want. Every 
time I come in here I have the same experience, 
and I’m tired of it. The next time it happens I’m 
going to tell the clerk just what I think of him.” 

At that moment a clerk approached and asked 
the young women what they wanted. The one 
who had so much to complain about pointed at one 
of a row of cracker tins and said: 

“T want a pound of those.” : 

“Oh no, you don’t,” said the clerk, suavely; 
“vou want some of these, or these here; they’re 
all very nice.” 

The young woman threw a glance which said, 
“What did I tell you?” at her companion, and 
turning to the clerk, said, oye & 

“No, I don’t, anything of the kind. I want these 
“= others.” 4 : ae eeeene 

“T beg your pardon,” he began. “I thought —”’ 

“Never ond Whe 
woman. “I guess I know what I want. Now jus 
let me have a pound of those, please,” and she 
turned to her companion with a look of triumph on 
oe ae which plainly meant, “‘Didn’t I squelch 

m > 

“Very well, madam,” said the clerk, humbly, 
“but may I ask whether they are for yourself?” 

“Well, of all the impertinent questions —”’ began 
the young woman, when her companion interrupted 
her, and turning to the clerk, said: 

“Why do you ask?” 

“Oh, because they’re dog-biscuit,”’ replied the 
clerk, indifferently. “Still, of course, if you want 
them you can have them.” 

“Never mind,” faltered the young woman who 
had insisted on having what she wanted. “I guess 
I don’t want anything at all,” and she strutted out 
of the store looking very much ashamed, and 
followed by her companion, who was struggling 
to hide her laughter. 

The clerk didn’t say anything, but there was a 
satisfied smile on his face as he banged the cover 
down on the can of dog-biscuit and walked away 
to wait on another customer. 
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Chinamen in Court. 


Two meek-faced yellow gentlemen, Ah Ling and 
Ah Sing, one with a knife in his hand and the other 
with a club, made a murderous attack on little Ah 
Pon, as the outcome of an exciting game of fan- 
tan. It was quite natural that Ah Pon should call 
the police, but meanwhile Ah Ling ran away, and 
only Ah Sing was arrested and held for trial on a 
charge of assault. When the hour came for the 
trial, Ah Pon, the plaintiff, with one eye discolored 
and his arm in a sling, whispered in a confidential 
way to his American lawyer that the Chinese wit- 
nesses would perjure themselves unless the court, 
in administering the oath, followed the code of 
procedure in China. He gave expression to his 
fears in this way: 


“Chinaman he no callee fol Melican Bible book 
swealee. That no good fo’ Chinaman. He no 
— tluth when swealee on book. He only 
augh.” 

hereupon the court consented to administer 
the oath in accordance with the Chinese code, after 
oven first sworn the witnesses under the state 
aw. 

Preparations were made hastily in the stuffy 
littie court-room, and a square wooden table was 
brought in. Meanwhile one or two Chinamen 
hurried to the Oriental quarter of the little Arizona 
town for a joss-stick and candles and chickens for 
When these had been obtained, 
the table was set with joss-sticks, the smoke of 
which filled the apartment. A coop filled with 
hens was brought in, and a short, stubby hatchet 
of Chinese pattern was laid upon the table near the 
joss-sticks. A Chinese interpreter then announced 

his countrymen that all was ready. 

Every one in the court was eager to witness the 
nove) ceremony. Ah Pon’s lawyer called the names 


t you thought,” said the young | 


= 


| th 


| contract to work for a term of years,—and was 
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of the Chinese witnesses, and as each man stepped 
forward to the table he drew up his sleeves, and 
with a solemn face drew a hen by the legs from 
e coop near at hand. The fowl set up an uncom- 
fortable squawhine, but the solemn face of the 
witness indicated no consciousness of this. 

The head of the hen was laid upon the table, 
and the Chinaman seized the hatchet, raised it 
aloft, and turning his eyes with a beseeching 
expression to the ceiling, spoke a minute or two in 
his native language. When his prayer was finished 
he chopped the hen’s head from its neck, and the 
decapitated fowl was thrown into a basket near at 
hand. There were ten witnesses who took this 
form of oath, and when the ceremony was over, 
the table was covered with feathers and gore. 

The court interpreter explained that the oath is 
to the effect that the great Joss may cut off the 
Chinaman’s head as the chicken’s head is cut off, 
if the truth is not told. The Chinaman calls upon 
his ancestors and all the good spirits to witness 
that his oath is true, and make his statements 
stronger, he orders the devil and all ioe spirits 
not to interfere, or make null what he has said. 


ys 
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Presence of Mind. 


What is it to have presence of mind? An illus- 
tration will answer the question. While Gen. E. 
S. Bragg was leading his brigade in a charge at 
Petersburg, a shell struck a tree just above his 
head and the ion tumbled him off his horse. 
The men, seeing their leader fall, wavered, and in 
a moment would have retreated. The general, 
raising himself on his elbows, said to an aid, “Tell 
the brigade to hold its position until I order it 
back.” Then he mounted his horse and rode along 
the line. That ride was as stimulating to the 
brigade as its reénforcement by another regiment 
would have been. The general had presence of 
mind—that is, he had his wits at his service when 
they were most needed. The Chicago 7'imes-Herald 
also answers the question, ‘What is presence of 
mind?” by several living pictures: 





A boy was passing an examination in one of the 
publie schools last week, and although not very 
ful, the teacher remarked: 





ul, the rked: 
wm boy has a good mind. I couldn’t confuse 

im.”’ 

In boy parlance, he didn’t get “rattled.” He had 
presence of mind. 

A few days ago, in attempting to swing off a 
moving cable train, a boy lost his hold and fell 
between two tracks. Luckily he landed clear of 
the track of his own ear, but both legs stretched 
across the track opposite, on which a car was 
— approaching. Y 

here was no time for him to rise, and to attempt 
it between two moving trains was extremely dan- 
gerous. What did the boy do? He had presence 
of mind, and shifting his legs off the track, straight- 
ened his body out and lay still, while the two trains 
= by him, each within a few feet of the 
other. 

In one of the big department stores, not lon 
ago, a small “‘cash” girl had her hand imprisone 
by the heavy lid of a box closing unexpectedly. 

nder the fright and pain the young girl fainted. 

“Get some water, quick!” commanded the floor- 
walker to one of the clerks. And she ran quickly 
and—turned out the electric lights! 

That was want of presence of mind. 
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An Impartial Chairman. 


A remarkable illustration of Edmund Burke’s 
words, “The cold neutrality of an impartial 
judge,” was given at a Democratic convention 
recently held in Pittsfield, Mass. The Springfield 
Republican, after stating that the chairman, Mr. 
H. H. Schaff, announced that during the informal 


| ballot for sheriff, which the convention had ordered 


to be taken without preliminary speeches, he 
would not recognize any one on the floor, adds: 


The tellers proceeded to gather the ballots, and 
while they were thus engaged, Gen. Morris Schaff, 
of Pittsfield, father of the chairman, endeavored 
to address the chair. The chair declared him out 
of order, and reaffirmed that no one would be 
recognized before the announcement of the vote 
then in progress. The elder Schaff declined to be 
squelched, and began again: 

“Mr. Chairman, I have a few remarks to make 
to this convention which —” 

“The gentleman is out of order, and will take his 
seat!’’ came from the chair. 
he speaker continued, raising his voice: “I 

se to address this convention —”’ 
you are out of order, sir,’ cried the chairman, 
“and if you do not take your seat, the chair will 
order you ejected from the hall!’’ 

# aupee from the decision of the chair!” ex- 
claimed a delegate. ‘“I second the appeal!” yelled 
another. The chairman said, “The chair does not 
entertain the appeal.” 

The result of the informal ballot for sheriff was 
declared. Chairman Schaff arose and said he 
wished to explain his ruling, and cited authority 
to show that the chair could not recognize a 
— from the floor while a ballot was being 

aken. 

General Schaff again arose and laid aside his 
overcoat. “Am I in order now, Mr. Chairman?” 
he inquired, ey Getting a polite affirm- 
ative nod from his son, he resumed, turning away 
from the chair: ““To have escaped ejectment from 
a Democratic convention is something I should 
congratulate myself upon, and something I was 
never threatened with before.” General Schaft 
allowed this personal tiff to drop, and made an 
=< speech, renomimating John Crosby for 
sheriff. 


T 
pur 
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A First Effort. 


Many brilliant speakers have made their first 
public appearance on the platform of some little 
country school at the meeting of a debating society. 
No doubt some of them could sympathize with the 
speaker in the following incident in the fright that 
drove all ideas from his mind, and ‘amused his 
audience instead of enlightening them. 

The question to be discussed was, “Resolved, 
That the pen is mightier than the sword,” and he 
was to open the discussion, which he did by step- 
Ping * the platform and saying: 

“Ladies an’ gents, or gentlemen, I should say, 
begging your pardon, I am to open up on the ques- 
tion that the pen is mightier than the sword, and 


so I do—sir. ° 
“Mr. Chairman and friends. History tells us 


that — that —er —that— well, it don’t matter, the 





| question being, Is the pen mightier than the sword, 


and if so, why and wherefore? 

“In ancient times before pens were known they 
were—were—er—well, they were not very common, 
and the sword was, but I am not here to talk about 
the sword—for I’m on the pen side, therefore—I 
will leave the floor for my opponent on the other 
side.” And he sat down. : 

It was very cruel for his opponent to begin his 
speech by saying: 

“After the eloquent remarks of the gentleman 
on the other side, ete.” 
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A Valentine. 


Oh, if I were a sunbeam, dear, 
And you a budding rose, 

I’d fly so swift with morning's gift 
Your petals should unclose. 

I’d linger with caressing touch 
Until the evening gloom, 

And all should bless the love- 
liness 
Of a perfect rose in bloom. 








THE YOUTH’S 


and pretty as any of the blossoms that nodded at | 
her through the lattice. She polished the glasses | 
till they were so clear you could hardly see them. | 
Just as she held one of them up to the light, 

pausing to see if there was the least fleck of lint | 
on it, she heard a little click, and when she looked | 
around, there was Cousin Prue, hurrying away | 
through the kitchen. She took no notice of | 

Gracie’s calling her, and was not seen again till | 
supper-time. 

Next day, when they were both under the 
pepper-tree again, Prue explained the matter, 
and showed Gracie the valentine she had made 
for her to send to her mamma. 

“Why, Cousin Prue,” cried Gracie, both pleased 
and astonished, ‘‘can you really take pictures? 
Why, that’s me, and the dishes, and the vines and 
everything. Why, how pleased mamma will be!” 






| girl nicely dressed, 


COMPANION. 


And she was,—of course she was,—especially 
when she read on the other side: 
“T promise true that daily 
I'll make the dishes shine 
And rub the glasses gaily, 
For I’m your Valentine!” 
Evpora STONE BUMSTEAD. 


<O- 


Dorette’s Valentines. 
On St. Valentine’s eve, with needle of ice, 
Jack Frost wrought hangings of quaint designs; 
Next morning Dorette cried: “Oh, how nice! 
My windows are filled with valentines!” 


- <-> 


looking at a little 


> 


“Papa,” said a small boy, 


“is that a king or a queen? 








NUTS TO CRACK 
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Enigmas, Charades, 


1. 
ANOTHER QUIZ IN MYTHOLOGY. 


. Who was the “queen of the echoing chase ¢ 
What hero killed the Minotaur? 
3. Who assisted him in finding his way out of the 


Puzzles, Etc. 


labyrinth? 


4. What ferryman carried the souls across the 
river Styx? 
5. Who conducted the souls 
to the river? 

6. What was the name of 





Oh, if I were a spreading tree, 
And you a little bird, 
I'd burst in flower the joyful 


hour 
Your first spring song was 
heard. 
I'd shelter you with tenderest 
care 
When = fluttering = wings 


would rest, 
And seeking eyes should ne’er 
surprise 
The treasure of a nest. 


But ah! Iam a woman, dear, 
A precious child are you, 
A little maid whom I would 
aid 
To all things good and true. 
I'd teach you that a noble 
heart 
Makes every day divine. \ 
Thus would I prove, my little 
love, ! 
Your faithful valentine. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 
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A Kodak Valentine. 


“Cousin Prue,” said Gra- 
cie, as she slipped into the 
rustic seat under the great 
pepper-tree, “could you put 
down your knitting a minute, 
and let me lay my head in 
your lap? I feel so bad.” 

“Why, what is it, girlie?” 
asked Prue, patting the au- 
burn curls. ‘I hope you're 
not coming down with the 
measles.” 

“Oh, no, I don’t feel bad 
any way like that,” said 
Gracie. “It’s about some- 
thing I did—yes, and some- 
thing I didn’t. lt was so 
warm this noon. Of course, 
*twas just as warm for mam- 
ma as me—and warmer, too, 
for she’d been getting dinner. 
But when the dishes were 
ready to wash I got kind of 
a mean streak, and I said, 
‘Oh, dear!’ and banged the 
dish-pan, and slopped the 
hot water, and jerked the 
towels, and kicked the cat—” 

“Why, girlie,” said Prue, 
trying not to laugh, “I wish 
auntie would let me wash 
dishes on that pretty kitchen 
porch, all covered with vines 
and flowers. Now if ’twere 
back where I was a few days 
ago, with the snow banked 
up to the windows, and the 
pump frozen, and the north 
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Oh, blessings on this happy day, 
And on Saint Valentine, 
For helping fond but bashful 
youth 
To send a loving sign! 


I lack the fine, 





uae artistic touch 
And never made a rhyme, 
j Yet what care I, 


: who now can buy 
seas These treasures for a dime, 
And flowers, bowers, ms 
hearts and darts, 
With tender roundelay, 


the three-headed dog that 
guarded the infernal regions? 

7. What good man and his 
wife hospitably entertained 
Jupiter and Mercury without 
knowing them? 

8. What two lovers kissed 
throu zh a hole in the wall? 

Who carried Helen off to 
Troy? ? 

10. What maiden was sacri- 
ficed to Diana while the fleet 
was on its way to Troy? 

11. Who was vulnerable 
only in his heel? 

12. Who is the hero of Hom- 
er’s Odyssey? 


13. Who wove a piece of 
work every day and took it 
out every night? 

14. Who was the wife of 


Hector, the Lap wd hero? 

15. Who was flayed alive for 
presuming to compete 
Apollo in music? 

16. What lovin g couple were 
turned into sea-birds at their 
death? 

17. What fountain in Greece 
was caused by the kick of 
Pegasus’s hoot? 

18. On what mountain in 
Greece might one have slept 
gee been made a poet there- 
ry? 

19. What goddess was the 
cup-bearer to the gods? 
dia Jupiter 


with 


To whom 
come in the form of an eagle 
to carry him away? 

21. Whom did , a visit 
in the form of a shower of 
gold? 

22. Who was the mother of 
Apollo and Diana? 

23. Whose children were 
killed by Apollo because she 
boasted of her pride in them? 

24. Who made wings of wax 
for himself and his son? 

25. Who was the god of na- 
ture? 

26. What person guessed the 
Sphinx’s riddle? 

7. What maiden was chain- 
ed toa rock as a prey to the 
sea-monster ? 

28. Who released her? 

29. Who was king of the 

“underworld?” 


‘ ’, 30. Who loved Apollo hope- 
Place low before my fair one’s lessly, and was changed to a 
wo door, flower which always turns its 


ring and run away. 


face to the sun? 

31. Who ate his children? 

32. Who was the “silver- 
footed” goddess? 

33. What famous hunter was 
shot by Diana and placed by 
her Ag oy the stars? 

3 Vho led the Argonautie 
expe dition? 4 

%. Who was god of sleep? 


2. 
ENIGMA, 
Four Tories were elected— 
You'll find the first one here 
For eloquence selected ; 
The next for outlook clear. 


The third is always flow’ry, 
The fourth is reckoned dry, 
But full of information— 
You'll guess them, if you try. 








wind roaring, I wouldn't 
wonder at it. Is this climate 
bad for tempers ?” 

“No, ’tisn’t the climate,” said Gracie, meekly, | 
“I think p’r’aps it’s my disposition. I know it’s 
dreadful. And mamma hardly ever scolds a bit. | 
She just said she would wash ’em. And so she | 
did. And now she’s gonetoliedown. I shouldn’t 
wonder if her head aches. I shall clean the silver 
next time, to s’prise her. And I’m going to save | 
all my money till her birthday, and get her some- | 
thing grand. But that’s way next spring.” 

“Why don’t you send her a valentine, day after 
to-morrow ?” asked Prue. | 

“I hadn’t thought of that,” cried Gracie. “But | 
I haven't a cent to buy one. I spent it all yester- 
day for—some one else. I didn’t think mamma 
would care for one—but I believe she would. 
I couldn’t make one, could I ?” 

“T’ll see that you have one in time,” promised 
Cousin Prue, “‘if you'll come and help me find a 
good, ripe orange.” 

And away they went down to the orange grove 
behind the house, Cousin Prue humming merrily 
and Gracie trailing after her with her heart heavy 
because of her treatment of poor delicate mamma, | 
who was obliged to live in this mild climate, and 
wondering all the time what form her valentine 
would take. 

Next day Gracie was busy with the dinner- 
dishes on the shady back porch, that was almost 
like an arbor. She was doing her level best, and 
so of course she was happy, and looked as sweet 





A Growl from Fido. 


I’m a dog that can bark, and I do declare 
This valentine fol-de-rol 

Is worse than a kitten or dancing bear ; 
It is even worse than a doll! 


They have shut me up, though the weather is 
fine, 
As if I'd done something wrong.— 
They have gone to carry a valentine, 
And they wouldn’t take me along! 


——— -_=-@e—__-—___—_. | 


Mrs. Crabbe’s First Valentine. 
There was such a cross little old woman who 


| lived in the old black house on the road to school! | 


In summer, when her apples were ripe, she | 
always stood in the door with a stick while the | 
children went by, and one day when Hetty | 
climbed up on the fence just to count the eleven 
little pink piggies in the yard, the old woman | 
rushed out and scolded her dreadfully. 
So the children always ran past the house as | 
fast as they could go, all except Rob. He used 
to walk slowly, to show that he was not afraid. | 
And once, on St. Valentine’s day, he stopped 
right in front of the gate and called out, ‘“‘ How 
many valentines did you get, Mrs. Crabbe?” 
“Valentines! fiddlesticks!” snapped 
Crabbe. ‘Never got one in my life!” 


Mrs. | 


| The other little girls laughed in a whisper, but 
| Hetty looked sober. She thought about it all the 
| way home. No valentines! That meant that 
| the little old woman never had any friends. How 

lonesome she must be! No wonder she was 
| cross! 

Indeed, Hetty was so sorry for her that she 
| bought a sweet little valentine, and directed it on 
| the outside to Mrs. Clarissy Crabbe, and put it in 
| the post-office because she didn’t dare to take it 
| to the door. 
| Idon’t know what Mrs. Crabbe thought when 
| she got it, but I know what she did the next day. 
| She came out with something wrapped up in a 
napkin, and called to the children going by to 
school. 

“Which of you young ones sent me a valentine 
yesterday ?” she asked. 

Hetty’s heart thumped hard, and she said very 
faintly, “Me!” 

“Then,” said Mrs. Crabbe shortly, 
| in your dinner-pail.’’ 

And what do you think was in the napkin? 
Just the dearest little mince-pie, as sweet as 
| Hetty’s valentine, with a beautiful flower cut in 
the top crust, and full of raisins as big as your 
thumb! S. s. T. 


“put that 





oo 


said a little boy, 


tos 


be | yu 
| running to his mother. 


, is that you, mamma?” 
“T thought it was a lady! 





3. 
RIDDLE. 
If twice, “Perform,” to you I 
write, 
And B reply, “Performed, 
= What bird shall I bring into 
sight* 
What queen your answer 
show”? 
4. 


CONCEALED SONGSTERS 


Shall you or I, Ole Bull, play for the 
Hear the heart throb in its breast. 
Iam smocking bird’s-eye linen. 
Sing still in nettles. 

T he eighth rush is not broken 

How long can a rye loaf last? 


company ? 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
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William C. Bryant, Cummington, Mass. 
2. Scamp, camp. Pirate, irate. Elate, late. 
Nascent, ascent. Sallow, allow. Ebony, bony 
Railing, ailing.—Spenser. 


3. Sage. 
1. Pen-i-tent venitent. 
Mend-i-cant—mendicant. 


LowlY, ExilE, AromA, Poke R.—Leap-year. 


Pall-i-ate — palliate. 


6. I, bib; ape, lapel; ledge, sledges; wain, 
swains; a, gag; eve, rever; Ai, Nain; lip, slips; 
O, Bob; pan, spans. 
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AN ELECTION IN VIOLATION OF LAW.— 
The election of Mr. Wellington, from Maryland, 
is in disregard of the state law which requires 
that one Senator shall be from the Eastern 
Shore. Both Senator Gorman and the Senator- 
elect are from the Western Shore. But a state 
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States Senator, which are established by the 
constitution ; and the law referred to never had 
any binding force. 
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January 22. Her confidence that the sultan 
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| The superiority of Burnett’s Vanilla Extract con- 
sists in its perfect purity and great strength. {Adr. 








NATURE*°SCIENCE ff TooTH BRUSH, 10 Cents. 


. _— -_ = > Made in Japan.: 
SINGULAR DISCOVERIES.—A very strange | Hither Be eto oe 


thing i 1ac0’s - | handle of polished wood, brush of best qui nity bristles 

yacht Princesse Alice, near the, iand  of| Forse peeungty aon ony oP, ted 
&£ end atonce as th »p is nitec 

T a - A last ummer. The prince | pas ety d = Mk, may not appear agi ppl 

erceira in the Azores last s P | C. E. WOODWARD & CO., Druggists, 

has devoted his yacht to the study of the ocean | Estab. 10 years. 52 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 

and its inhabitants, and many important facts | ; 

have thus been gathered for science. On the Li A TELEGRAPH 

occasion referred to a sperm-whale, or cachalot, 1 i—< ge Is pleasant, pays good waxes, 

about forty-five feet long, was harpooned by some  s bgt A od iphest no- 

fishermen, and in its dying struggles it made and start our graduates in tél- 

direct for the Princesse Alice. If it had struck 

the little yacht the consequences might have been 

very serious, but just when the collision seemed 
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aia. i service. Crops aresplen- 
inevitable the whale dived, and coming up on the 








other side of the yacht, turned upon its back in Don’t buy cheap, trashy bind- 
the death-agony. At this instant the bodies of! . . ‘ 
cuttlefishes belong—were ejected from the whale’s| You pay but a trifle 

mouth. These were secured by a boat from the | cna a 


yacht, and later the bodies of a number of curious 
inhabitants of the sea were found in the whale’s 
stomach. The cephalopods belong to a new 
species. Other captures that the whale had made 
were so interesting as to lead Mr. J. Y. Buchanan, 
the naturalist, to remark in a recent number of 
Nature: ‘“*The cachalot which was killed by 
the whalers of Terceira almost under the keel of 
the Princesse Alice seems as if it had been | 
guided in the pursuit of its food by a desire to 
devour nothing but animals which, up to the | 
present, are completely unknown.’ 
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your dress. 
Look for “S. H. & M.” 
label and take no other. 
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HoRSELESS C ARRIAGES.—Special efforts are 

being made in France to popularize the use of | 
carriages driven by small engines enclosed in the 
body of the vehicle. It is proposed, if the 
consent of the city authorities can be obtained, to 
place these automobile carriages on the streets of 
Paris for hire at the regular rates now demanded | 


If your dealer will not supply you, 
we will. 
Send for samples, showing labels and mate- 


rials, to the S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New 
York City. 








After the beady, 
sparkling draught, 
—who wants the 
dregs? — The DE- | 
LONG Patent Hook 
and Eye is the 
original. 


See that 
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Richardson 
& De Long Bros., 
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for cabs drawn by horses. In England the use | 
of horseless carriages on highways has been | 
opposed on the ground that they are, in effect, 
“locomotive engines,” and as such cannot be 
lawfully used on public roads without the special 
authorization of an act of Parliament. 

How STREAMS RoB ONE ANOTHER.—The 
Schoharie Creek, which in many parts of the 
world would be called a river, rises in the heart 
of the Catskill Mountains and flows northward 
until it joins the Mohawk. The Kaaterskill and 
Plaaterskill creeks also rise in the Catskills, but 
flow eastward into the Hudson. At a recent 
meeting of the Geological Society of America Mr. | 
N. H. Darton showed how the two last-named | 
creeks have robbed the Schoharie of some of its 
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head-waters by gradually wearing away the 
mountain slopes behind them until the water- 
shed inclining toward the Hudson has encroached 
on that which supplies the Schoharie. 

A WATER BuLWARK.—The new ram Ka- 
tahdin, of the United States navy, is so shaped 
that her deck in front curves down to the water- 
line, and as she rushes ahead a huge wave is 
raised over her bow. It has been suggested that 
this wave would be a means of protection to the 
ship from an enemy firing at her as she approached. | 
She lies very low in the water, and with the 
liquid wall at her bow is practically behind a 
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kind of fortification. 


AsBout BRAINs.—Professor Ranke has re- 





Upon receipt of $3.75 we will ship a pair 
of these shoes, express prepaid, tu any 
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cently brought out a new fact concerning the 
brain of man as compared with that of other | 
animals. It has long been known that the brain | 
of a man does not weigh as much as that of a| 
whale or an elephant, and that there are birds | 
and apes whose brains are heavier than man’s in | 
proportion to the weight of their bodies. But 
Professor Ranke showed at a recent meeting of 
the German Anthropological Society that the 


STORES: 
Nassau St., 1347 Broadway, 291 Broadway, 
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Washington ; 69 
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1og Summer St., Boston; 
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219 E. Baltimore 5t., | 
Brockton ; 103 


Chicago. 





way to reveal the actual superiority of the human 
brain is to compare its weight with that of the 
spinal cord. Measured in this way, man’s brain 
is proportionately far heavier than that of any of 
the lower animals. 


Mount WASHINGTON’s INHABITANTS.— 
Mrs. Annie T. Slosson has captured on and near 
the summit of Mount Washington insects belong- 
ing to no less than eight hundred and thirty 
different species. While many of these species 
also live in the valleys below, some-are peculiar 
to this mountain-top and never leave it, their | 
relatives being found only in northern Canada 
and Labrador, where similar climatic conditions 
prevail. It is an old theory that the ancestors of 
these Mount Washington insects, as well as 
certain peculiar plants found there, came down 
from the north in the glacial ages, and were left 
behind when the ice disappeared. 

TuE SECRET OF THE Birps.—In a recent 
review in Science of a new book on birds it is | 
stated that “there ts as yet no proof that the 
muscles of birds exert any unusual power ; on the 
contrary, birds which, like the larger petrels, 
have mastered the problem of sailing flight, not 
only have small wing muscles, but have very 
little strength in them.” If men of science could 
only talk with birds, as the farmer in the 
“Arabian Nights” did with the animals in his 
barn-yard, the secret of flight might be revealed. 
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The Crescent Tandem 


affords its owners the greatest delights 
of all bicycle-riding — increased speed 

~- companionship — decreased physical 
exertion for one or both riders—passing 
scenery —the grandest and most ex- 
hilaratin 4 all outdoor exercises. 


Price $3 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is #1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eg. it—which is the number 
given for $#1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals shonld be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-oftice Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter, All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

0. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite pad 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it. as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution ainst paying money to strangers 
to renew subscripHions. Fcnewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by. the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








WRYNECK. 


True wryneck, so called, results from the con- 
traction of a muscle which connects the side of the 
head, just behind and below the ear, with the top 
of the breast-bone. By the contraction of this 
muscle the face is of course tilted to one side. 

The same deformity is sometimes present in 
hysterical persons, or it may be caused by disease 
of the vertebra of the neck; but such cases are 
not cases of true wryneck. 

It is not difficult to distinguish true wryneck 
from its spurious forms. There is local tender- 
ness in disease of the spine, and a constitutional 
nervous trouble in hysteria; and lastly, in true 
wryneck, it is always easy to feel the tense muscle 
when the head is forced back to its normal 
position. . 

The successful treatment of wryneck is obviously 
dependent upon an understanding of its cause, 
and consists in a surgical operation,—dividing the 
muscle close to its attachment to the breast-bone. 
The head is afterward to be forced into position 
and kept there until a complete cure is established. 
Electricity and massage have been tried in such 
cases but with little success. It is important always 
to keep the patient in the best of general health, 
as the trouble is often dependent upon a peculiar 
state of debility. 

In cases of hysterical wryneck we have a far 
more difficult, because a double, task—we must 
treat the hysteria itself and the peculiar form it 
has taken. As in all other cases of an hysterical 
nature, our patience and strength will be taxed to 
the utmost to relieve the mental perversion, quiet 
the nerves, and tone up the system generally. 
Massage and electricity will do more in cases of 
an hysterical nature than in any others. 

Disease of the vertebre of the neck calls, of 
course, for special forms of treatment. These 
inay be briefly stated as consisting of rest and 
nourishment. A collar made of leather, or some 
other stout material, may be worn to raise the 
weight of the head from the spine, and to correct 
the tendency to deformity. As the majority of 
chronic diseases of the bone are of a tuberculous 
or scrofulous origin, treatment in this direction 
should be aided by cod-liver oil and tonies. 

Lateral curvature of the spine is often a sec- 
ondary result of any form of persisting wryneck. 
Sometimes the proper development of the face is 
interfered with, or even absolutely arrested, on 
the affected side. 

a ~~ 


CRIME AMONG ANIMALS. 


A writer in the Forwm reminds us that crime 


is found as widely among the lower animals as 


among human beings. 

Professor Lombroso and his disciples have long 
been trying to discover why, in the animal species, 
some are, as we classify actions, “good,” and 
others “bad.” Quite evidently there are, among 
the lower orders of creation as among men, certain 
individuals which do not seem capable of living 
and satisfying their wants without doing harm to 
their fellows. These are consequently criminals, 
and almost every variety of human wrong-doing is 
to be found among them. 

There are constantly cases of theft among bees. 
Thievish bees, to save themselves the trouble of 
working, attack well-stocked hives in masses, kill 
the inhabitants, rob the hives, and carry off the 
provisions. Then, having acquired a taste for 
robbery and violence, they form regular colonies 
of brigand bees. 

It is a still more curious fact that these enemies 
to law and order can be produced artificially by 
giving working bees a mixture of honey and brandy 
to drink. They grow ill-disposed and irritable 
after a short course of it, and lose all desire to 
work. Finally, when they negin to be hungry, 
they attack and plunder the well-supplied hives. 

In almost every dove-cote there are birds which 
try to obtain material for their nests by abstracting 
straws that have been collected by others. These 
thieves are not only lazy, they are untrustworthy 
carriers. 

Murder is sometimes committed by animals; the 
kind of killing which has nothing to do with the 
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struggle for life, but wnien arises from malice | 


or passion. Storks often kill members of the flock | ™0n nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 


which, at the time of migration, either refuse to | 
follow them or are unable to do so. 
times attack their companions, and crush their 
skulls by repeated blows of the beak, and even 


among their chicks, and bring up only the strong. 


Parrots some- | —— 


hens have been known to kill the feeble and lame | 


A distinguished veterinary surgeon says that in 
every regiment of cavalry one may find horses 
which rebel against discipline, and let no oppor- 
tunity escape them of doing harm either to man | 
or to their companions. In dealing with them, it 
is always necessary to be on one’s guard, and it is 
frequently imperative to separate them from the 
others in the stable, as they try to steal their 
companions’ food. What is more curious still, 
their skulls all show a certain formation ; the fore- 
heads are narrow and retreating. 

Every fact in regard to the morality of the beast, 
as in the case of man, goes to show how strongly 
actions are influenced by birth and training, and 
how reverent we should be in attempting to judge 
even our beasts of burden. 


A BEAR THAT TURNED. 


Nowhere else in the country, probably, are bears 
now so plenty as in some parts of the state of 
Washington, where the killing of one or more is 
almost a daily occurrence. Not long ago two men 
who live at Satsop, in Chehalis county, and who 
work about six miles from that place, had a thrill- 
ing adventure as they were on their way to their 
work, 

These men’s names are Charles Mouncer and 
Ethan Weathers. They had a forty-four caliber 
magazine Winchester, with four cartridges in the 
magazine. Weathers carried the gun, while Moun- 
cer had the cartridge-belt. 

On their way a large bear came in sight very 
near them. Weathers emptied the gun at him, and 
the bear, probably with three or four shots in his 
body, sank to the ground. The men approached, 
whereupon the bear rose and took to flight. The 
men pursued. Mouncer, in advance, took off his 
cartridge-belt and threw it back to Weathers, and 
then called to him that he need not shoot again, 
for the bear was evidently mortally wounded. 

But just at this moment the bear turned and 
bounded upon Mouncer. Rising on his hind feet 
the animal deait Mouncer a blow in the face with 
his paw which sent the man to the ground. 

At the same moment the bear seized the man 
by the right breast and lifted him from the ground. 
Then he seized him again and again, tearing the 
flesh each time. 

Meantime Weathers came up. He had placed 
more cartridges into the gun, but feared that he 
should hit his companion instead of the bear if he 
fired. But just as the bear raised his head, with 
Mouncer in his mouth, as a cat shakes a mouse, 
Weathers fired past his comrade’s head and shoul- 
ders into the head of the bear. 

This brought the bear to the ground, dead; but 
it also brought the animal’s immense weight ~ 
Mouncer, whose breath was quite knocked out of 
him. Weathers had difficulty in getting his com- 
panion out from under the bear. F 

At last accounts the wounded man was well on 
the way to recovery. He is a brave fellow, but he 
declares that hereafter he will be careful how he 
rushes upon a wounded bear. 





THE TSAR’S LITTLE GIRL. 


When people envy the state of sovereigns—per- 
haps few people do that nowadays—they forget 
that royal personages have very few of the ordi- 
nary private joys of life, for which every human 
soul is hungry. 

A touching remark is attributed to the tsar of 





Russia apropos of the recent birth of a princess in 
his house. hen the imperial chamberlain pre- 


sented to the tsar his congratulations after this 


event, the tsar replied: 

“Yes, we are yory sind, the tsarina and I, that 
the child is a girl. e can have a little girl all to 
ourselves—for just our own; if ithad been a prince 
— my heir, he would have belonged to all 

ussia!’’ 


INNOCENCE. 


A dealer in stuffed animals, who also kept a few 
live creatures for sale, gave his shop-boy, who was 
permitted to sell the stuffed specimens, orders to 
call him when any one asked for any of the living 
animals. 

One day a gentleman called and demanded a 
monkey. 

“Any one of these?” asked the boy, who was in 
charge. He pointed to the stuffed specimens. 


‘No—I want a live monkey,” answered the | 


customer. 

The boy stepped to the door of the back shop 
and called to his master: 

“You're wanted, sir!” 





MISSED THE PUNCTUATION. 


Even so slight a mistake as the placing of a 
comma instead of a dash brought sharp disappoint- 


|ment to a Frenchman in Washington the other 


day, according to a report in the Pathjinder. 

The Frenchman had grown fond of horse-flesh, it 
is explained, and was greatly pleased, on taking 
up a bill of fare in one of the fashionable restaur- 
ants of the capital, to read: 

“Pot Roast—Horse Radish Sauce.” 

The waiter was at his elbow, and the people at 
the next table heard the Frenchman say eagerly: 

“Bring to me, eef you please, some Of ze roast 
horse, wiz ze radish sauce.” 


THREE WORDS. 


A message recently received in New York an- 
nounced in three words the loss by fire of a ship 
at sea. 


The three words of Scott’s cable code were: 
“Smoldered, hurrah! hallelujah!” ‘“Smoldered” 
stands for “the ship has been destroyed by fire ;” 
“hurrah” for ‘‘erew saved by boats,” and “halle- 
lujah” for “all hands saved—inform wives and 
sweethearts.”—New York Tribune. 


A ScoTcH newspaper declares that a celebrated 
vocalist narrowly escaped with his life, his carriage 
having been upset near Edinburgh; but he was 
able to appear the same evening in three pieces. 


| 





Premature Loss of ‘the Hair, which is so com- 


of Burnett's Cocoaine. [Ade. 
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« 
of Pansies and Giant Japan- 
Morning Glories grown from my 
Seeds; particulars in _— Casares. My strain of these 
superb Morning Glories is the choicest known, and 
above comparison with the cheap commercial seeds. Price, 
ed varieties, 15c. per packet. ( See description in my 
reat advertisement in the Christmas number.) ew 
Sweet Pea, Cupid, 15c. per packet of ten 
seeds. For 35c. or 18 two-cent stamps I will send 
the above, and all the following (6 packets in all, growth 
of ’%, choicest quality), fi. Pansies, the famous 
Diamond strain, over 50 distinct sorts and an endless vari- 
ety mixed ; New Aster, Golden Crown; Large fi. , 80 Var. 
xed ; Choicest , over 100 vars. mixed. If you 
did not oy my seeds last year, send 10c. within 60 days, 
and, i will send you ——. and 8 kets for trial, in- 
cluding Brazilian ory ;. New 
Ta lant iitieces, japanese Pinks ; the 
Mist Flower, Etc. All choicest quality, 
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NEW CHRYSANTHEMUM SEED. 
These charming new Chrysanthemums from Ji 

—4 rom They embrace all st; jes, 
juisite new Ostrich 


and our GREAT CATALOGUE, 136 pages, with magnificent 
colored plates and covers. These 7 kets of seed 
Novelties and 15 choice Bulbs (worth $1.35) will all flower 
this season, and we send them for CENTS only to 
introduce our superior stock. Order at once. 
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Poppy .. 2%kinds 
Candytufts 10 “ 
“ MorningGlory 15 “* 


Pansy . . 40kinds 
Nasturtiums 10 “* 
Phlox .. 0 


Verbena . 18 “ Sweet Peas 36 
Pinks ..15 * “ Mignonette 5“ 
Petunia. . 12 “ = Alyssum 5“ 
sters .. 47 “ Portulaca. 15 ‘ 
Balsam... 10 “ innias . 10 “ 
The above 16 . Choice Annuals 10¢ 


Nastartiums, choice . 34 10c. 


+ &: Martha Washi 1200 kds flower sds 10e. 
': - . ds flower sds . 
E) or! 10 piss. 10 Kinds) Choice ¥. Seeds 
(Beet, , Parsnips, Cucumber, Squash, Cab- 
bage, Lettuce, Onion, Melon) ° _10¢. 


We will send any one of the above lots post- SOc. 


age paid for price quoted. 
SPECIAL. If iz will send us 50 cents we will send you 


POST-PAID all the above 5 lots, and 1-4 Ib. of the 
f SWEET PEAS FREE 


finest and _best-named varieties o . 
Address HILLSIDE NURSERY, 214 Broadway, Somer- 
ville, Mass. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


Maule’s Seeds 


LEAD ALL. 


If you wish to purchase the coming 
spring, Garden, Field or Flower Seeds, 
mall Fruits, Fruit Trees, Flowering 
Plants, Bulbs, etc., etc., and wish the 
most complete American Seed Catalogue, 
you should send your address to 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
P. 0. Box 1296. Philadelphia, Pa. 








ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


. L. Douctas 
83. SHOE "“WolltH 


If you pay 4 to $6 for shoes, ex- 
amine the W. L. Douglas Shoe, and co 3 
see what a good shoe you can buy for ] 
OVER 100 STYLES AND WIDTHS, 
CONGRESS, BUTTON, 
and LACE, made in all 
kinds of the best selected 
leather by skilled work- 
men. We 
make and 
sell more 
$3 Shoes 
. than any 
— ' other 
manufacturer in the world. 
None genuine unless name and 
price is stamped on the bottom. 


Ask your dealer for our $5, 
$4, $3.50, $2.50, 82.25 Shoes; 
$2.50, $2 and $1.75 for boys. 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send to fac- 
tory, enclosing price and 36 cents 
to pay carriage. State kind, style 





of toe p or plain), size and 
width. Our Custom Dept. will fill 
our order. Send for new Illus- 


ted Catalogue to Box K, 
W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 












If you want a sure relief for 
limbs, use an 


tions is as good as the genuine. 


Allcock’s 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 


pains in the back, side, chest, or 


Porous 
Plaster 












every one. 
abundance of ri 


cellent quality and a i keeper. Si 
JAPANESE CLIMBING OUC 


me Po! 
lent for aan Pleases all and a wonderful curiosity. 
GOLDEN TOM THUMB POP.CORN—< perfect lit! 
golden ears to each stalk, excellent for ping. 
EARLY FORTUNE POTATO 
Planted 5 weeks after the Early Rose, matured at same time and 
We want it tested in every garden in U. 8. this year and offer a 
y State fr ato. 


Climbing Cucumber, | var Tom Thumb Pop 
Potato (packed from frost) with a Garden Annu! (nothing publi 


. Fortune 
shed like it) for onl, Sots. 
p Op Every person sending M. O. or silver for above Collection, and names of three kes © 
u. 


y Seeds, we will send ‘‘Sueeess With the 
certificate for seeds. Order at once. Address 








riety from Japan, and will climb a trellis, wire netting, or any sup- 
rt5 to8 feet. Fruits early and continually; long, tender, excel- 


6. > 
is a wonderful variety, earliest in the world. 


ield in each om one pot Instructions with potato which is worth $1. to any one. 
cS RECIAL OFFER---\We will send a packeteach of Zarly Tomato, All Head Early and 
age, Japanese Corn,and 1 whole Early 


$250.00 FOR TOMATOES, 222° is {Pemost wondertal Tomato we ever 


others will ngs Itisa Lem pe very won | and so early that it more than pleases 





until April or May, and will give an 



















, of large size, ex- 
le heads have weighed 60lbs. 
MBEH—A wonderful va- 






tle wonder, produces several 


ielded over 3 times as many. 
andsome Prize for largest 







” a monthly magazine,one free, and 50c. A WEEKS From 
AIRVIEW SEED FARM. Box 4s, ROSE HILL, N.Y. ~ 











Marb 


—ought always to 
will brimg back their 
the least risk of 


cleanin 
So with marble 
Clean them with 


won't see them grad 


as well as_ easier. 


other substances that are 
would simply ruin them. 


le statuary 


statuettes and ornaments—so delicate, so exelly discolored 


be cleaned with Pearline. That 
snowy purity perfectly, and without 
harm. Some of these soaps: and 
sold for washing and 


mantels, slabs, tables, basins, etc. 
Pearline (°. Sesp Then you 
ually getting yellow or dingy. 


_ With almost everything you can wash, there’s some 
point or other that makes Pearline’s washing better, 


474 


L222? Pearline 
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The Real Wisdom. 


The wisdom which we most esteem in this thing doth 
With glorious talk to show in words our wisdom when 
Yet not in talk but seemly deeds our wisdom we should 
To speak so fair and do but ill doth wisdom quite dis- 
grace Richard Edwards. 


as 
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“Criminal” Horses. 


Weare accustomed to hear of “‘vicious”’ horses ; 
and their vice generally lies in not wishing to do 
what their human masters desire to have them 
do. This is “vice” in a horse from the human 
point of view, which is the point of view from 
which we must ordinarily consider horses. Buta 
learned and famous Italian, Professor Lombroso, 
thinks he has discovered another bad quality in 
horses, and this he plainly calls “‘criminality.” 

To be a criminal, a horse must do what he 
knows to be bad from his own point of view, and 
do it because he prefers to doit. His criminality, 
too, according to Professor Lombroso, must be 
the result of certain changes or abnormalities of 
the animal’s brain structure, assimilating him 
to the race of criminals among men, who are 
often, at least, unsound or abnormal human 
beings. 

One of the instances which the professor cites 
to prove that horses may have criminal tendencies 


does not seem clearly te establish such tendencies. | the 


It is the practice, well attested by many officers 
and men in both the Italian and French armies, 
of deceit on the part of cavalry horses in order to 
avoid taking part in the wearisome manceuvres 
or all-day drills. ‘These horses have been known 
to simulate lameness when led out to be ridden 
in the manceuvres, in the evident expectation of 
escaping the task. Dismissed from the review, 
they have promptly got over their lameness. 

This trick is tolerably familiar to all who have 
handled horses much. There are undoubtedly 
many horses which are capable of feigning lame- 
ness and even sickness to escape a task. But it 
is a question whether this laziness constitutes 
“criminality.” It seems rather like a cat’s 
“stealing,” which is very bad from the human 
point of view, but entirely virtuous from the 
cat’s, because a cat’s natural instinct is to procure 
its food wherever it finds it. 

Let dogs delight to 7 and bite, 

For ‘tis their nature to. 
seems.to be perfectly good atin. and it is 
no doubt equally a part of a horse’s nature to 
shirk a task that experience has taught him to 


hate. Some horses are naturally more docile | shot 


and less self-regardful than others,—indeed, the 
majority of horses do not try to shirk tasks,—but 
even these will protest when overworked. 

Certain other proceedings on the part of horses 
seem to savor more of “‘criminality.”’ Balkiness 
is one of these, though some good judges are 
inclined to regard this as a disease. Balkiness 
may be inherited, and is seldom taught by one 
horse to another—perhaps there is no case on 
record where it has been so taught. But it often 
takes on the aspect of sheer criminality, as if the 
horse were not endeavoring to shirk a task, but 
were deliberately trying to see how “bad” he 
could be. 

Other horses run away from sheer malice, and 
without fright. Nothing can be much more cer- 
tain than this fact. Their fondness for escaping 
from control and doing as much destruction as 
possible to everything, even themselves, certainly 
seems to partake of the nature of the criminal. 

The strange practices of ‘‘cribbing” and ‘‘weay- 
ing’’ seem to be slight manifestations of insanity, 
rather than of “‘criminality.’”” Cribbing consists 
of incessantly biting the crib or any other object 
that the horse can rest his teeth on, and at the 
same time drawing in the breath with a groaning 
-noise. Horses become so addicted to this practice 
that they cannot stop long enough to eat their 
food, and eventually spoil themselves. 

“Weaving” is amusing rather than harmful. 
Now and then a horse is found that, when stand- 
ing in the stall or the shafts, will ceaselessly sway 
his body from side to side with a rocking move- 
ment. Such horses are called ‘‘weavers;’’ it is 
commonly supposed that they get this name from 
the motion of a weaver in a loom, but this is not 
the case. ‘‘Weave” is an old form of the word 
“wave,” and a weaving horse is simply a waving 
one. This curious tendency, like crib-biting, can 
be inherited. 

More decidedly criminal than any of the char- 
acteristics mentioned is the disposition, which 
once in a long time crops out even in horses 
which have led docile and useful lives, to break 
away at last from all restraint and become 
suddenly violent and destructive. This sudden 
viciousness is safd to be more likely to come to 
horses which have been kept in close confinement 
than to any other. The total change in their 
dispositions can only be accounted for on the 
ground that they have either become suddenly 
crazed or else that they have been up to that 
moment in their lives “tholding in” consciously, 
and have reached the. point where they ean hold 





in no longer. They bite and kick at those whom 


they have before been fond of, and often throw | 6 


themselves wildly about in the stall. 

But after all, the proceedings of a horse or any 
other dumb animal are hard to assimilate to those 
of a human criminal, even if we take the view 
that human crime is the result of disease in some 
form. J. E. CHAMBERLIN. 


* 
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General Miles and the Indians. 


General Miles, who has become the head of the 
United States Army, attained his great success 
as an Indian fighter as much by the exercise of 
the quality of caution as by his dash and brilliancy 
of movement when the time came for energetic 
action. A fellow-officer, General Girard, related 
recently an incident that proved this. On a 


campaign against the Sioux, General Miles sent | 
a young officer with two mounted companies to | 


ascertain the exact location of about two thousand 
warriors who were supposed to be hunting buffalo 
in the neighborhood. 


The officer found the Indians, but instead of 
withdrawing at once and merely , as he 
had been ordered to do, allowed "to be 
drawn into a running fight with the Sioux. He 
was soon ost surrounded, and in a most 

position. He r to get off a 
courier, however, hag General Miles 
with a demand for aid. 

The general instantly ordered “boots and 

les” sounded, and himself started to the 
rescue. ‘‘We started on a rapid trot,” said Gen- 
eral Girard, ‘‘but I becameanxious and urged the 
re > ae 6 ae Said he, 
‘If I wear out the horses at we can’t do 
anything when we arrive.’ The horses were k ° 
at a trot, with an occasional gallop, the who! 


twenty miles. 
ane oe copteget 


“Arriving at the F among of acti 

command into three 
charge, and soon had Ay Ieltens cotiered, vo 
and wide. We camped half-way back to the 
main camp, and General Miles then sent for the 
young cer who had exceeded his orders. He 

e kindly, but firmly, and relieved him from 

e command of the scouts—a very light punish- 
onal But General Miles was always as clement 
as he could be and maintain the strict discipline 
for which he was famous.” 

Some of General Miles’s ex ces with 
Indians have been amusing. ‘The same officer 
tells a story of the way in which . astonished 
a chief on one occasion. “Up on Frenchman’s 
Creek, near the British line, our little band of 
one hundred and twenty men were m b 
two thousand Sioux warriors, anxious for a fight 
The chief of the tribe came to our camp for a 
confab with the general. General Miles, seeing 
that the savages were really bent on a fight, and 
that they were stronger n we, resolved to 
a the chief. He ordered out a Hotchkiss 
gun, and had it trained on a rock a mile away. 

“At his command the gun was fired ; the rock 
was struck and shattered, the pieces flyi ing in all 
directions. As the Indian had not noticed the 
rock until it was shattered, he was filled with 
wonder. He went back to his camp and told his 
warriors that it was best toleave Bear Coat—that 
is the name by which the Indians Cowil General 
Miles—entirely alone, because he had guns that 
- —_— at the muzzle and once more a 
m ad 
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Pilgrim Butterflies. 


A remarkable procession passed through the 
San Gabriel Valley in California, recently, com- 
posed of countless numbers of yellow butterflies. 
No one knew where they came from, but they 
followed an invariable route parallel with the 
wall of the Sierra Madre Mountains, and moved 
all in one direction. By counting the insects that 
passed a window within a few minutes and 
ascertaining that the procession extended many 
miles to the south, it was possible to form an idea 
of the great army. Evidently they were moving 
to some well-defined destination, as they continued 
steadily on their way. 

Great columns of butterflies, known as “‘painted 
ladies,” are not infrequently met with. In one of 
the cafions of Switzerland, a great gorge has 
been seen nearly filled with these brilliant 
creatures, and in ‘South America yellow butter- 
flies sometimes cross the rivers in columns, and in 
such _ that they consume hours in the 

he oe and night Dy butterflies 


crossing. 
fake — np “yon at it by the electric 
e bran upon Ww they reposed 

ast “he n for the i 
om naturalist reported hosts of these beautiful 


winged creatures filling the air off the coast of 
South America, so that his sailors said it was 
“snowing butterflies,” and as far as could be 
seen from the yards of the vessel the golden snow 
continued. Finally Sir Robert Schomburgk, a 
naturalist, encountered a_pilgrin of these 
yellow butterflies up the Essequibo River. Their 
numbers were so great that for nine miles he 
travelled beneath a living canopy and the sunlight 
was obscured by their golden wings, which gave 
a yellow hue to the trees and leaves they swarmed 
upon. 

Ants, worms, locusts, fishes and many other 
animals make similar pilgrimages, but the pilgrim 
butterflies have the advantage of them in that 
they alone present a spectacle delighting the 
fortunate witnesses of their migration: One 
cannot easily imagine anything more charming 
than such a procession. 


~~ 
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Same Shape. 


The Chicago Tribune says that a teacher was 
hearing an algebra lesson. 


“In the example on the board, what does the 
X represent?’’ she asked. ‘‘Lucy Forbes may 
answer.” 

Lucy was unprepared, but a sudden idea struck 
her, and she answered : 

“*A pair of suspenders, ma’ain.” 
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In Darkest Africa.’ 


BY HENRY M. STANLEY. 
The Original Edition in Two Volumes. 


150 Illustrations. 







1087 Pages. 


Price, 37 50. 



















































































A Work of Permanent Value. 


1. It is the Complete and Authorized Record 
. of the most hazardous and eventful of all African explorations, 
. and the one most fruitful of important discoveries. It is 
. Stanley’s own account, and the only one he has written. 
2. It is a Thrilling Story 
. of adventures in pathless tropical forests, and equals in romantic 
. interest the most attractive fiction. 
3. It is a Journal of Scientific Explorations, 
. . disclosing facts which are destined to play an important part in 
. the’political relations of the great powers of Europe. 
4. It is a Key to European Politics, 
. enabling its readers to understand the great controversies in refer- 
. ence to Africa that will agitate the governments of Europe for 
. years to come. 
5. It is of Inestimable Value to Commerce, 
. as showing the marvellous resources of regions heretofore 
. unknown. 
6. It is a Book of Reference, with Maps, 


. forming a careful summary of the progress toward civilization 
. . made by Africa in the last fifty years, and showing the true sig- 
. . nificance of the new discoveries. 


ee 


S Companion Offer. 


This valuable work has never been sold for less than $7.50, nor can it now 
be obtained for less than this sum except through the following Combination 


Offers made by the Youth’s Companion : 
Any Companion Subscriber who will send 


Offer One. us One New Subscription at $1.75, together 


with $1.00 additional, will be entitled to a Set. 
Any Companion Subscriber who renews his 


Offer Two. Subscription to the Companion now and 


sends us $1.75 additional, making $3.50 in all, will be entitled to a Set. 


NOTICE. The supply of these Sets is limited, and Subscribers must take advantage of this 
offer at once. The Set will go by Express to most points cheaper than by mail. If, however, you 
desire it sent by mail we shall require 60 cents additional for postage. 


Perry Mason & Company, 


Publishers the Youth's Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue, ‘ BOSTON, MASS. 
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FOR READING MUSIC AT SIGHT 


The Guilford Notation 


Is so simple a child can learn it. 
Knowledge of Music or Piano not necessary. 


\\N Sample Pieces of Music with Full 
A Instructions, 10 Cents. 


\ D) 
f UNDED Hy 
14 
GUILFORD MUSICAL NOTATION CO., 
COMM ER lA 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


es jj ’ Cure Without Medicine. 





Up 


..OUR.. eo , 
Th ree Mo nths’ Cou rse A Safe, Simp.c home Treatment of ynapproschable 


Effectiveness. Illustrated Catalogue wit 
= F testimonials, prices, ete., free. Address, 
is intended for those who need instruc- 


tion in the Bread and Butter Studies, but L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


cannot afford the time or money for a full Gunavel Aquat Sur the Now Bugiané Stntes, 
business course. Send for particulars. 

K. M. ELLIorTT, 42 Insurance Building, New Haven. 

666 Washington St., cor. Beach, Boston. [ Conn., Sole Agent for Western Conn. 
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This is what Salva-cea is doing. 


Wo. TAYLOR, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Africa, writes: 
‘““NEw York, November 2, 1895. 
“I know SALVA-CEA to be an excellent remedy. I have proved its 
healing virtues, both for bruises and flesh-wounds, and also to kill the 
virus of mosquitoes and chegois.”’ 


E. A. GARLINGTON, Major and Inspector General, U. S. A., writes: 
‘WASHINGTON, D. C., April 21, 1895. 
‘*T have used SALVA-CEA for soreness or rheumatic pains in the muscles 
of my arm, which is disabled from a gun shot wound involving the elbow 
joint; relief was quick and complete.’ 


E. G. IsAacks, Pay Office, Navy Yard, writes : 
‘‘ BROOKLYN, N. Y., August 3, 1895. 

‘‘Having been a sufferer from troublesome Piles, and not only obtained 
immense relief, but, I can safely say, cured, I cheerfully recommend 
SALVA-CEA to those suffering likewise, and hope it will afford them the 7 
same relief that it has me. 

‘““P.S. I suffered with Piles for more than a year and tried many rem- 
edies before I was recommended to try SALVA-CEA.”’ 

e 


Satva-cEA does just what it is advertised to do. 


Two sizes, 25 and 50 cents per box. At druggists’, or by mail. 


For deep-seated pain and rheumatism of the joints use Salva-cea, “Extra Strong.” 
Sold in tins at 7% cents each. 


Tue Branpretu Co., 274 Canal St., New York. 
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‘NERVEASE 


Cures 


ein- 


5 Minutes. 


By removing the 
cause, viz.: conges- 
tion of blood in the 
vessels of the brain, 


Nervease 


acts at once on the 
nerves and organs 
that regulate the 
distribution of 
blood and pro- 
Hmotes at once a 
& healthy or normal 
circulation. 
i] This explains its 
| great success and 
its indorsement by 
eminent physi- 
cians. 
Dr.R.D.BIBBE Rof Bath, 


Me., esteems it most 
highly. He writes that: 


“ Nervease cured his 
wife’s wiaches after 
. ale 
ways with gratifying 
wr results.” 
The opinion of a Leading Druggist of Lynn: “a x" grateful to God i ag for the ra .- 
“We sell more Nervease than all other head- | 800d, whic ervease has done for me. nas ¢ 
ache remedies combined. This is the best testi- | Cured my terrible headaches. ‘ 
monial to its merits, in our opinion, it could Rossibly ANGELINE BROWN 
have.” CURTIS & SPINDELL, Lynn, Mass. 46 River Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 
25 Cents per Box. All Druggists or by Mail prepaid. NERVEASE CO., Boston. 














‘FOR: THE.FING-TRAPE- Name “Baker” on all Chocolates. 
CHOCOLATES 











Bon Bons 


¢WINTHROP M-BAKER- 


645 Atlantic Ave. 
ere rj For Sale by Leading Dealers. 











PuBLIC SCHOOLS 


are 
Everywhere 


Preparing 
to 


Celebrate 
Washington’s 
Birthday. 


On application we will send you an eight-page programme 
for Washington’s Birthday. We will also send you 100 


Washington Certificates, 


which will enable you to raise $5.00 with which to 
purchase one of Elson’s Superb Photogravures of Stuart’s 
Washington for your school. 





PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers the Youth’s Companion, 201 Columbus Avenue. 





To Make Hens Lay 


and have your Chickens keep healthy and 
strong and your Pullets lay early, mix with 
their food every day a small quantity of 


Sheridan’ conaition Powder. 


It assures perfect assimilation of the food ele- 
ments needed to produce flesh and form eggs. 
Prevents disease. Worth its weight in gold for 
molting hens. Sold by Druggists, Grocers, 
Feed-Dealers or by mail. 25c. a pkg., 5 for $1. 
Large 2-Ib. can $1.20. 6 cans $5. Express paid. 
I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House St., BOSTON, MASS. 
F If you mention this 

paper we will mail, 
post-paid, our 15-cent book 
on Poultry Diseases, with 
Symptoms and Treatment. 
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A New Laxative Preparation 
To be Eaten as a Confection, 


Entirely Vegetable, containing nothing that would harm the most delicate 
person. As a simple regulator of the bowels (so essential to health) they 
are unsurpassed. Put aside the disagreeable pills and nauseating liquids and 


Use Laxina Tablets, 


which are palatable confections to be eaten as candy, and will be found not 
simply a temporary laxative, but curative in many forms of constipation. 
These tablets are made up from a regular physician’s prescription and are 
fully worthy of a trial. 
When not obtainable of the regular dealers, they will be mailed to any 
address in the United States on receipt of Price, 25 Cents. 


Full Directions with every package. 
HUB DRUG COMPANY, 5 Park Sq., Boston, Mass. 





